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PERIODICAL DIV 





the “Modern Medical Miracle” every arthritic has prayed for! 


ARTHRITIS CAN BE CURED! 





BY BERNARD ASCHNER, M.D. 





In this startling new book, an illustrious, internationally recognized medical 
pioneer declares that the vast majority of arthritic and rheumatic victims 
needlessly suffer pain and incapacity! DESCRIBES CURES IN WEEKS! — 
EVEN DAYS! In this Guide To The Effective Medical Treatment And Cure 
Of Arthritis, De. Aschner reveals in layman's language, for the first time, his 
astonishing discoveries and curative techniques with which sufferers are 


restored to new, lasting health in weeks, often days. 








Here in this famous Doctor's own [7 — 
words, is described much more than REVEALS METHODS AND 
just another met i tor lessening TREATMENTS 
pain, achieving temporary relief, or : celina “at — 
aching the arthritic to suffer more And now, in ARTHRITIS CAN BE 
comfortably Instead. based on his CURED, Dr. Aschner tells in plain, 
want cessful practice and experi- non-technical language what his 
ence with more than 10.000 sufferers treatments are, how and why they 
Dr. Aschner talks contidently and re wor : , 
issuringly in positive terms of rapid Each page of his fascinating eye- 
improvement, and safe, lasting cure opening book is crammed with priceless 
} miu. | . s - 4 
{ t e stricken with arthritis and information. And in real-life case after 
it related diseases rheumatism case he reveals how he achieves his 
neuralgia. neurite iatica, lumbago «dical miracles” quickly,safely, last- 
bursitis and gout! , y, often with patients certified as 
“incurable” by medical institutions 


so famous their names are known toall. 


CURED THE “‘INCURABLE"’ 
SCORES OF ACTUAL CASE HISTORIES 


ARTHRITIS CAN BE CURED tells 


how patients who came on crutches To the medical practitioner and 
threw them away! Those who came in public, Dr. Aschner says: when all 
plaster splints and steel corsets cast else has failed your patients, includ- 
otf their garments of torture! The ing aspirin and cortisone, heat ther- 
young who couldn't work returned to apy, diets and exercise, vitamins and 
their bs! The aged, sick in heart as gold salts—here is an effective system 
in body enjoyed life again! of treatment and cure. His records 


Wié 


are open to any qualified doctor. The 
living proof is here before your very 


Dr. Aschner, in case after case, de- 
scribes the tortured procession of the 





SOME FACTS ABOUT 
DR. BERNARD ASCHNER 


Dr. Aschner is an internation- 
ally recognized pioneer in the 
field of Endocrinology. He is 
the discoverer of the Oculo- 
Cardiac Reflex, known as 
Aachner'’a Phenomenon. He won 
world-wide acclaim for his work 
with the pituitary gland, dem- 
onstrating for the first time in 
medical history its role in growth, sexual develop- 
ment and metabolism. His work appears in every 





medical textbook on physiology. 

His reputation as scholar and physician has brought 
him invitations to lecture before learned societies in 
every major medical center in Europe, and he has 
been called in as consulting specialist by other inter- 
nationally outstanding physicians, including such 
men as the Nobel Prize winner, Wagner-Jauregg. 

Since 1938 Dr. Aschner has practiced in this 
country, where he became Head of the Outpatient 
Department for Arthritis at Stuyvesant Polyclinic 
and Lebanon Hospital in New York. 

He is a member of the New York Rheumatism 
Association, The Medical Society of the County of 
New York, The American Medical Association, and 
The American Society for the History of Medicine. 
He is the author of a large number of medical books 
famous thruout the world. 

“Aschner had great success ... Patients who 
had been declared ‘hope less’ became well again 
It must be a great satisfaction to him to 
know that he has helped innumerable human 
beings and that he has considerably enriched 


med cal science.” 














“hopeless” men and women dis- eyes in the cured men and women, Prof. Dr. H. Sigerist, Formerly Professor of the History 
missed from clinics as incurable | young and old, who walk again, work of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University. 
whom he cured. To him came actors | again, live normal lives again. 
unable to walk across a stage, young 
men with families, terrified of ap- 
proaching crippledom, musicians who PARTIAL CONTENTS 
couldn't move their arms, top govern- The Causes of Arthritis « Methods of Treatment Old and New 
ment officials, royalty, laborers, and Why ‘‘Modern’’ Methods Fail * Sex and Arthritis * Special Problems 
sgt ter erm, Apert: ayaa: : ase of Men « Special Problems of Women « Change of Life + Overweight 
even doctors themselves—all reduced & Arthritis « Smoking & Arthritis + Effective Methods of Cure 
by pain and suffering to a common other curable conditions: rheumatism + lumbago « neuralgia « neu- 
state of despair. And he tells how he ritis « sciatica + gout + bursitis « Role of Foods « Effective Foods 
cured them, as he is curing the “hope- Dangers of ‘‘Diet Cures’ + Drugs And Their Use « Heat Therapy 
less” today. Arthritis of the Shoulder Mostly Curable in 1-3 Weeks « Arthritis 
of the Knee Joint Mostly Curable in a Few Weeks « Arthritis of the 
Spine Quickly Curable «+ Arthritis of the Wrist Quickly Curable 
° Arthritis of Fingers, Hip, etc. « 82 Typical Cases. 
typical cases from 
aw 


ARTHRITIS CAN BE CURED 


Case of a New York Physician—ARTHRITIS | and even then with great pain. Even this 
OF SHOULDER. A 58 year-old physician | outstanding surgical clinic knew of no 
practising in New York had been suffer-| procedure which could relieve the pain and 
ing for 5 weeks from a very painful arthri- | stiffness of the hip joint. In this condition, 
tis of his shoulder.The pain radiated into | 8 years ago, the patient came to New York 
the fingers and upward into the neck, so | and consulted me. (Treatment described) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
that the suspicion of complicating radicu- | The condition improved rapidly. Jn 3 weeks 
litia (inflammation of the roots of the | she gave up the crutches. JUST 


nerves near the spine) was justified. 


( Treatment described). Complete cure 7 = 8 PUBLISHED! 


a we ean Case of a Certified ‘“incurable’’—ARTHRI- 


‘ 
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BOOK 



























atte Ovt nnn FREE 10 DAY EXAMINATION | 
the very strenuous work as superintendent FREE 10 AY EXAMIN TION 


Case of @ Catholic Priest—ARTHRITIS | 

OF THE KNEES. A 68 year-old Catholic mis- | in a large apartment house in addition to 
sion priest had been suffering for three nanaging her own home, had been suffer- 
years from increasing swelling, pain, and ing for 2'4 years from arthritis of the en- 
stiffening of both knees. He could walk | tire spine (the neck down to the sacral 
bone) with pains radiating into the arms 
though supported by a cane, he limped | 4nd shoulders, She had been treated in one 
severely. All the usual treatments had not | of the best hospitals, in New York with a 
helped (Treatment described) In two | Special reputation for the cure of chronic 
months the patient was completely re- diseases . Her tonsils were removed, 
stored to health and was able to make his | Physical therapy and various injections 
were prescribed All of these methods 


only short distances with great effort and 


taxing journeys across the American con- 

tinent, and even accept arduous assign. | failed. Finally she was put into a harness- 

ment n Europe. Despite his advancing | like corset of steel and leather reaching 

age, he remained consistently well from the shoulders down to the thighs. She 
oe " - |} was told to give up her work and to take 


a complete rest. The medical certificate 
Case of a 60 Year-Old Woman—ARTHRITIS stated that she was completely incapable of 
OF HIP. A 60 year-old woman suffered a working and that she would “never be able 


fracture of the hip joint An operation to support heraelf.”’ The disease was diag- 
“ performed by one of the best surgeons nosed as “an irresistibly progressive and 
of Johns Hopkins University. The fracture incurable condition.” (Treatment de- 
healed perfectly n the correct position, scribed) The corset was dropped after one 
but a so-called fraumatic arthritia of the week. Cure achieved within 6 weeks. As of 
hip joint developed. The patient could | this date, 9 years later, no relapse has 


walk only with the help of two crutches | occurred. 


Dept. 10 
MEDICAL FACTS, /nc. 
136 West S2nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please rush _.____ copies of Dr. Aschner's new book, ARTHRITIS 
CAN BE CURED, for Free 10 Day Examination. 1 must be con 
winced that it ts the most inspiring, informative and helpful book 
I have ever read, or I may return it within 10 days and it costa me 
absolutely nothing. When I decide to keep it 1 will remit only $9.95 
plus a small postage and handling charge 


Oe SSS —E ————$—$$_$___— 


address Emme 





city a. zone state 


) SAVE! I enclose $3.95 by check, cash or money order and save 
all postage and handling charges. Same Free 10 Day Examination 
and prompt money-back guarantee if not satisfied for any reason 





eeeeceee READ IT—EVEN IF YOU RETURN [Tleeeececce 














BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
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A. LUNCH THE other day, someone commented that he 
“didn’t like” the photograph on last month’s cover of his magazine, 
which showed a young musician and his teacher tuning a bass 
fiddle. Whereupon, someone else suggested that 
this month’s cover-photo would probably have more “appeal 
to people.” We suppose that the second speaker was referring to 
the expressiveness of this month’s kids, and, after all, who 
doesn’t like expressive kids? He might also have 
meant that there is an enchantment 
for most of us in the idea of butterfly hunting, and 
of being outdoors and communing with nature. A character in a 
movie we saw recently made a remark that went 
something like this: “Children are like little animals. They 
consult with ants and pon- 
der a blade of grass and 
are fascinated by the 
movement of clouds in the 
sky. They live each mo- 
ment fully and hold it pre- 
ciously. They know what 
is important.’ Perhaps 
there is something in such 
a statement for Kiwa- 
nians. While most Kiwanis 
activities are aimed at 
giving something to the 
young, it may also be true 
that we can _ profitably 
take something from them. 





The above butterfly hunters are sponsored in their work by the 
Lake Erie Junior Museum and by the Kiwanis Clubs of Cleveland, 
Ohio. And it is work, too. The youngsters stalk 
monarch butterflies, tag them, then set them free so that 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Toronto can trace their 

wanderings. Besides butterfly catching, the kids have a number of | 
other nature activities, which are described in “Exploring 
the Ocean of Truth,” page 44. 





One of the most essential traits of a good businessman, we 
have often been told, is an ability to “speak the other fellow’s 
language.” And, as a matter of fact, when it involves 

the sale of goods and services, possibly 

no other nation is more adept at this skill than 

the US. Americans have built an industrial 

empire partly on their ability to estimate human needs, to 
satisfy them, and, as most advertisers will 

admit, to subtly and shrewdly change those needs when other 
alternatives fail. To so successfully influence the buying habits 
of a nation has required acute understanding and powerful 
application of the art of communication. 

And yet, America’s abilities to communicate seem to grow sluggish 
and ineffectual as soon as they are tested beyond the business 
world. As Jacob Ornstein reminds us in “Lame Horse In 
the Language Race” (page 12), the US has not won 
propaganda battles overseas as often as it has been victorious 
in the supermarkets at home. Mr. Ornstein, who is a 
research associate at Harvard University and has authored two 
books and some 40 articles on the (see BY-LINES, page 2) 
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Give the 
BIG LEAGUE Look 


to your 
Junior League Team 


Your club will take pride in the most 
colorful team in the league when you 
dress your Junior Team in these hand- 
some professional-looking uniforms—the 
official 
background of crossed bats and base- 
ball with the words, “Sponsored Junior 
Team” below it. Personalized with your 
choice of team name or city and state. 


Kiwanis emblem appears on a 











OFFICIAL KIWANIS UNIFORMS 


Baseball Uniform 


Shirts and Pants* ...... eo. $8.95 
Baseball Caps ea. $1.35 
ona pr. $1.35 


Baseball Hose 


* i> 


n orders for |2 or more 


for further information write to: 


KIWANIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Ilinois 














Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


ee-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


0 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 








@ 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit | 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 


ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© | 
Medical Care Benefits | 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur 
gical expenses due to non-occupational | 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents, 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 





of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





A Mutual Company wylio Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 


subject of languages, suggests as a remedy that the study of foreign lan- 


| guages be accelerated in American schools. 


For a nation that has developed salesmanship to the extent the US has, 
it is difficult to understand why Russia has made serious propaganda gains 
in India, Egypt, and elsewhere in Asia and the Middle East. For what is 
propaganda but salesmanship spelled in Latin? And certainly the West’s 
inadequacies in this area are not caused by the lack of a worthy commodity. 
Freedom and prosperity ought to have a dynamic appeal anywhere. Unless 
man is driven by some self-effacing urge to be Worker Number 357 on a 
state-owned solkhoze, or prefers to vote the easy way—with one candidate 
on the ballot rather than two—his chances of subscribing to.Western dem- 
ocracy rather than communism would seem to be very good, other things 
being equal. 

But as every businessman knows, other things never are equal. That is 
precisely why he employs salesmen and advertising agencies to market even 
the best of his products. And that is why he trys to speak the other fellow’s 
language. 


We nave nap further correspondence from Leonard Yoder of East Palestine, 
Ohio. You may remember that the East Palestine club’s mathematics contest 
for teen-agers was described in the March issue, page 37. Leonard informs 
us that the contest, which is now held annually, has produced some rather 
startling results, to wit: Another mathematics teacher has been employed 
at the East Palestine High School to begin an additional class in first year 
algebra; second year algebra has been extended from a semester to a full 
year; a semester of trigonometry has been added to alternate with a sem- 
ester of solid geometry; the physics class has 30 students—or more than 
twice the number in class since the school made physics elective. At the 
time the story was printed, we said in this column that “if the contest 


| does nothing more than improve classroom relations (between teacher and 


student), a vital service will have been rendered.” It now seems that 
the East Palestine club is doing something vastly more meaningful than 
fostering good will. It is kindling a desire to learn. 





We dropped in at “the hole” the other day and found that it is rapidly 
filling up. The hole, of course, is known more precisely and decorously 
as the site of the new Kiwanis International Permanent Home Office. Its 
nickname is purely a breath-saver and is no reflection whatsoever upon 
the people who have dug it. Already, 24 of the reinforced concrete col- 
umn footings have been installed. The two story building will be supported 
by 34 of these footings, which can be seen in both beginning and finished 
stages in the photograph above. The square pits for these fittings must 
be dug by hand and are protected from landslides by wooden supports on 
all four sides. Stretching along Erie Street are the wooden forms into 
which steel bars will be fitted and concrete poured to make the north 
wall. According to the contractors, construction is going along on schedule 
and the hole—or rather the Permanent Home Office—should be readv for 
occupancy by February 1, 1959. R.E.G. 
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A STATEMENT 
about The 


SALVATION ARMY 
NNUITY PLAN 





| have found The 
Salvation Army has a 
service that just suits me! 





_ 


| found | could give money to 
The Salvation Army and get 
income from it —for life. Fur- 
ther, the Plan is supervised by 
the Insurance Department of 
New York. No more worry, no 
coupons to clip —no buying or 
selling securities — just a regu- 
lar income check with Income 
Tax advantage. What's more, 
later my money will be used 
to help people who need it. 
The Salvation Army Annuity 
certainly gives a lot of 
satisfaction! 


Write for booklet K83 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


120-130 W 


100% PROFIT 
Fund Raising Plan! 


14th St. New York 1] 








Charm Soap 
PROFIT PLAN 


Famous Charm Soap has already 
proved its value as a fund raiser 
for hundreds of Kiwanis Clubs. This 
pleasantly scented, fine quality soap 
contains hexachlorophene to guard 
against odors — users like it imme- 
diately — and add to your club’s 
profits through continuous reorders. 


HERE’'S HOW IT WORKS: 


Your club sells each box for $1.00 
and Nets 50 
FOR A PROFIT OF 100%! 50 


For complete information and free 
sample, write today! 


INC. 


Dept. KS, M Conn 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, 
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Father Jones 


I enjoyed reading your February 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, for one 
particular reason in my case, because 
of the article on the Reverend James 
Jones. It may interest you to know 
that Reverend Jones came down to 
Evansville last fall to talk to the Down- 
town Evansville Kiwanis club. While 
he was here it came out by chance that 
his grandfather had lived in Evansville. 
We explored the local history files in 
the Public Library and discovered to 
our mutual amazement that his family 
had been prominent in the early history 
of this city even to the point of his 
great-grandfather having been the first 
mayor of Evansville. 

Apart from our pride in having a 
family connection with Reverend Jones, 
may I say that he gave us one of the 
finest programs that we have ever been 
privileged to have, in talking on the 
work that he is doing with former con- 
victs. I think that any other Kiwanis 
club in this part of the country’ which 
can persuade Reverend Jones to come 
and address them will be grateful for 
article having brought him to 
attention 

Herbert Goldhor 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Evansville, Indiana 


youl 
thei: 


Obscuration 

In his article “Part-Time Hospitals 
for the Mentally Ill,” Albert Q. Maisel, 
through shift in emphasis and actual 
inaccuracy, has succeeded in obscuring 
the fact that the day hospital idea was 
originated in our hospital here in 1946. 
All other day hospitals in the United 
States and Canada, and also in the 
United Kingdom, derived their 
ception, either directly or indirectly, 
from the day hospital which was first 
set up in the Allan Memorial Institute 
of the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

D. Ewen Cameron, M.D. 

Director, Allan Memorial Institute 

Montreal, Quebec 


con- 


On Doing Good 


. With much interest I read the 
article by Oren Arnold in the February 
“Gong and Gavel” on the subject of 
doing good. I too accept the Do-Gooder 
label and would like to see more ac- 
complished under this heading by all 
Kiwanis clubs. 

This has prompted me to write and 
mention that the 1958 Good Will Com- 
mittee of the Worcester club has set up 
the following motto for the year: Do 
Good and Be Good 

Our committee of ten members is 
dedicated to practice the tenets of this 





motto by extending expressions of good 
will to all with whom we come in con- 
tract by friendly smiles, cordial greet- 
ings, and hearty hand clasps. 

We also send messages of good will 
to members who are ill or have other 
misfortunes or to any members who 
have had an outstanding honor be- 
stowed upon them, birthday greetings, 
and other gestures that might seem 
minor but which are often very much 
appreciated. 

A survey of membership, especially 
among the older clubs, often presents 
opportunities to create good will that 
otherwise might be overlooked. 

Personally I feel that much more 
emphasis could be given in developing 
the good will committee into a more 
active body, thereby making it a more 
outstanding committee in all Kiwanis 
clubs. 

Charles E. Pierce, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Country, Not County 


...I1 noticed in the March issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, under the heading 
of new clubs formed, that you referred 
to our club as The Copper County. It 
is The Copper Country, as our bound- 
related to a county but 
copper area of the 


aries are not 
serve the entire 
Upper Peninsula. 
Sam B. Tidwell, President 
Kiwanis Club of The Copper Country 
Houghton, Michigan 


Words of Praise 


. You've done it again! I must con- 
gratulate you upon the very fine March 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

I am not familiar with similar pub- 
lications of other civic clubs, but have 
serious doubts that they can compare 

It is said that some conversations deal 
with ideas, others with events, and still 


others with gossip. You mix it up 
wonderfully well so as to reach all 
levels. 


C. A. Ives 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


He’s Still Passing By 
... I was particularly interested in the 
article on page 39 of the March issue 
under “Senior Citizens” regarding the 
San Francisco senior center for men 
and women over 60. It so happens that 
we have recently had an inquiry from 
one of the customers of our trust de- 
partment relating to the establishment 
of such a center or home for senior 
citizens. 

We would appreciate receiving any 
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information that you might have re- 
garding the operation of this project 
and also the name of the individual in 
San Francisco to whom we could direct 
further inquiry. 

William B. Ebert 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
Any other clubs interested in this proj- 
ect can write: 
Florence E. Vickery, Executive Director 
San Francisco Senior Center 
Aquatic Park, Foot of Polk Street 


San Francisco 9, California 
—THE EDITORS 


Omaha Slighted 

... On page 2 of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, March 1958, it is said that Chicago 
“no longer is Hog-Butcher for the 
World . . . Kansas City now holds that 
honor.” 

So far as we can see Kansas City is 
a poor third in the hog business. Com- 
petition is between Omaha and Chi- 
cago, with Omaha leading most of the 
time. 

Fred Kavan 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska 


Invitation to Conventioners 


. The Kiwanis Club of Sturgeon 
Bay extends a cordial invitation to all 
Kiwanis members and their families to 
spend an enjoyable 4th of July week- 
end in Door County, following the 
International convention at Chicago. 

Door County offers many attractions 
at this time of the year. We have the 
famous Peninsula Players, who produce 
many well-known plays during the 
summer. We have boating, fishing, fish 
boils, golf at five excellent courses, and 
swimming in the cool, clear waters of 
either Lake Michigan or Green Bay. 
Accommodations are excellent at any 
of the many motels or resort hotels. 
Visitors may see the world-famous 
cherry orchards and processing plants. 

We will be looking forward to seeing 
many Kiwanis families during this 
weekend. 

Perry Wagner 
Secrecary, Kiwanis Club of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
More information on post-convention 
travel will appear in the June issue 
—THE EDITORS 


Religion in American Life 

.. . It was indeed gratifying to see the 
full-page advertisement displayed on 
the inside back cover of the April issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine on behalf of 
the Religion In American Life Pro- 
gram. ... 

All of us connected with the Religion 
In American Life Program want to 
express our deep appreciation for your 
valuable contribution. Especial thanks 
from Dr. Earle B. Pleasant, national di- 
rector, who, as you know, has been a 
member of Kiwanis for many years, 
and an active participant in Kiwanis 
religious activities in his own com- 
munity. 

Robert T. Stevens 
National Chairman 
Religion In American Life, Inc. 
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SPECIAL KIWANIS PRE-CONVENTION CRUISE 


Sailing from CHICAGO—Sat. June 21 
Returning—Sat. June 28 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 


Already many “On-to-Chicago” district chairmen have group reservations 
for this special cruise! Join your fellow Kiwanians from all parts of the 
country aboard this vacation cruise which returns to Chicago just in time 
for the opening of your Convention. You'll sail over 2200 miles of Great 
Lakes waterways—visit world-famous Mackinac Island, beautiful Georgian 
Bay, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo, N.Y. You'll return rested, relaxed 
and ready for your convention. Reservations MUST be made NOW! Post- 
convention Cruise sails Sat. July 5. Similar 7-day sailings each weck. 
includes meals, berth in OUT- 


l ax, 
7 Days only $] 59 SIDE We transportation and entertainment. 


See your Travel Agent or write to address below. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


118 W. Monroe Street ° Chicago 3, Ill. e Tel: RA 6-2960 
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a going business 
WITH ASSURED INCOME CAN BE 





Would you be willing to invest the 
price of a good home for an inde- 
pendent business with an assured 


THE APD OF THE 


and satisfactory income? 
A few franchises are available to 


men of character and_ business 
ability. 


be given 


Special consideration will 
to well recommended 


Kiwanians. 


Excellent growth potential. 


as profitable business investments 
interested, prompt action is essential. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. 


GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 


Acquire a sound, going business with strong parent 
company backing and the active support of leading 
business and professional men of your territory. 


Fordway franchises are known over the country 
lf you are 





Akron, N. Y. @ 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary date ‘ from Vay 16 


through June 15 


* 
( Atlanta, Georgia, May 27 


Binghamton, New York, Moy 37 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, June 7 
Delaware, Ohio, June 10 


. _ -s 
° ay | Oregon City, Oregon, May 16 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, Moy 17 


Jackson, Kentucky, May 18 

Santa Maria, California, May 19 
Seaford, Delaware, May 21 
Wooster, Ohio, May 22 
Carrington, North Dakota, Moy 23 
Navasota, Texas, Moy 26 

New Rockford, North Dakota, 


Moy 28 
Lakewood, New Jersey, Moy 29 
Carmi, Illinois, June 1 


Chicopee, Massachusetts, June 3 
San Leandro, California, June § 
Camas, Washington, June 8 
Harrisonville, Missouri, June 8 
Larned, Kansas, June 15 


* 
° (Nf Hoosick Falls, New York, May 17 


Newhal!-Saugus, California, Moy 17 
Seaside, Oregon, May 25 

Weirton, West Virginia, May 28 
Davis, Oklahoma, Moy 29 

Meade, Kansas, Moy 29 

Fostoria, Ohio, June 1 

Hominy, Oklahoma, June 7 


- 
roth * 
= ® Bel!flower, California, May 18 


Silsbee, Texas, June 14 








A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


BELLS TO TOLL DURING PERMANENT PEACE WEEK 


For 51 weeks of the year, the shrill blast of a siren heralds the noon hour in Beaver 
Dam, a town of 11,000 people in southeast Wisconsin. But one week a year, the 
siren ceases to be heard. Its penetrating whine is replaced by the tolling of church 
bells—bells that remind the people to pause a moment and offer a prayer for peace. 

These bells will toll once more in Beaver Dam during the week of May 25-31. 
Those seven days have again been set aside as “Work and Pray for Permanent 
Peace Week” by the Committee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims of 
Kiwanis International. The tolling of the bells in Beaver Dam is due to the efforts 
of the Kiwanis club in that city and is typical of the activities of Kiwanis clubs 
throughout North America. 

In Beaver Dam, townspeople first hear of “Work and Pray for Permanent Peace 
Week” from the pulpits of their churches. Next, programs over Radio Station 
WBEV tell of the Peace Week activity. Finally, the pages of the Beaver Dam 
Daily Citizen, in addition to a Peace Week prayer, carry spiritual messages written 
by clergymen. 

When the bells ring each morning (exactly at 11:55), the citizens of Beaver Dam 
respond. Schools, stores, and offices halt activities for a minute of prayerful observ- 
ance. Even the labor unions cooperate, and motorists pull their cars off the road 
to wait until the bells cease their pealing before they continue on their way. Those 
people lifting their thoughts in prayer are well aware of the need for peace, even 
were they not familiar with the words of John Donne, who wrote some two 
centuries before: “Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in Man- 
kind; and therefore, never send to know for whom the bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” 





man beings, but also all living crea- 
tures, while Mr. U Win of Burma 
affirmed the Buddhist teaching that 


EAST MEETS WEST 
IN CAPITAL DISTRICT 


BROTHERHOOD was the main course in war and suffering are a resu!t of man’s 
the District of Columbia recently when ignorance of his surroundings and his 
more than 375 guests, including am- own nature. 
bassadors from India, Iran, and Burma, The luncheon represented six months 
as well as several other dignitaries and of work by the two sponsoring clubs, 
churchmen, attended a luncheon spon- but seemed well worth the effort. Films 
sored jointly by the Georgetown and of the luncheon were made by the 
Washington clubs. Voice of America for distribution to 
In an after dinner speech, Dr. Ali nations all over the world, the speeches 
Amini, Ambassador of Iran, observed were translated into 22 languages, and 
that the ousting of war as a national Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon read 
policy was an Islamic move 13 cen- the addresses into the Congressional 
turies ago. Ambassador G. L. Meta Record. 


from India declared the Hindu concept 
of brotherhood not only includes hu- 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between March 20 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Gulf Coast, Sarasota, Florida......... 
West Phoenix, Arizona................ 
Casa View, Dallas, Texas.............. 


Loma Linda, California................ 
Fe 
askatchewan 


~ 


The Queen City, Regina, § 
Southeastern San Diego, California 


North Peterborough, Ontario.......... 
ee vidi vcctwscccceeecaccce 
Beeamperam, COMGermia. ....ccccicccccceces 
Flat Rock, Michigan ie ie ae a 


eee 


pe eee 
North Syracuse, New York.............. 
Katahdin, Millinocket, Maine........... 
6 


sebadeuesibatssaavenben Sarasota, Florida 
Encanto, Phoenix; and Litchfield, Arizona 
Sweesiclnean ea East Dallas; Garland; and 


ee Redlands, California 
vecheosens North Niagara Falls, New York 
ital Gigeatint Wascana, Regina, Saskatchewan 
a's cuentas Ch Ghana East San Diego and 





SPONSOR 


White Rock, Dallas, Texas 


Lemon Grove, California 


Soeccccceeeecece eee tee en Texas VISIT TO NORRISTOWN 
heats ieee dees Apple Valley, California International President H. Park Arnold 
eee ee Belleville, Michigan recently visited the Valley Forge Coun- 
uaa audaeiele ale ae West Saint Paul and North- try Club to attend a meeting of the Ki- 
east Minneapolis, Minnesota wanis Club of Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
wee Se ae Midwest City, Oklahoma Greeting him were: Guy R. Day, gover- 
bb dda cane eewntekenaen Modesto, California nor, Pennsylvania District; Marion H. 
ae ee eS Eastwood, Syracuse, New York Estes, lieutenant governor, and William 
Dduialetuaete dunes Orono-Oldtown, Maine B. Mattern, Norristown club president. 
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SCOUTING BOOKLET AVAILABLE 
THE work of Kiwanis with handicapped 
scouts is noted in the booklet Scouting 
with Handicapped Boys, recently pub- 
lished by the Boy Scouts of America. 
Mentioned are the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Downey, California; Auburn, New 
York; and Englewood and Garfield 
Park, Chicago. 

The 64-page booklet describes the 
scouting activities carried out by troops 
made up of boys who are blind, 
crippled, deaf, or otherwise physically 
handicapped. Copies of it are available 
at 75 cents each from the National 
Boy Scout Council, PO Box 521, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 





FUZZ AND UNCLE JOHN 

CELEBRATE BIRTHDAYS 

Two Krwantans celebrated birthdays 
in 1958. Normally this would cause no 
excitement, since each year 252,520 
Kiwanians celebrate birthdays. Not all 
of these birthday celebrants, however, 
are 90 years old and still active in 


Fuzz receives a birthday cake. 


their clubs, as are Kiwanians John 
Hershner and Howland Merrill. 

The two Kiwanian nonagenarians 
live about as far apart from each other 
as one can get and still remain in North 
America. One is a Californian, and the 
other’s home is in Maryland. 

John T. Hershner, known affection- 
ately as “Uncle John” among members 
of the Towson, Maryland club, joined 
Kiwanis in 1938. He has maintained a 
perfect attendance record since then. 

Redlands, California is the home of 
Howland C. Merrill, who claims the 
rather distinctive title of “Fuzz.” He is 
the active secretary of the Redlands 
club, and has been in Kiwanis since 
the club was chartered in 1922. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 
Two MONTHs of intensive letterwriting, 
telephoning, and planning went into the 
preparations for an inter-club meeting 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Han- 
nibal, Missouri. When the work was 
completed, the Kiwanians might have 
been too tired to listen to a speaker 
had he been anyone other than the 
equal of US Senator Stuart Symington 
of Missouri. 

Things were topsy turvy in and 
around Redmond, Washington during 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 
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Why “drive” yourself? 


a. 
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Have fun all the way... 


CHARTER A GREYHOUND" 


Charter S 
(America’s most reliable Charter Service) CLIP COUPON FOR FREE CHARTER ewenmatien 


No woes wondering what happened 
to everyone—when you charter a 
Greyhound. You just relax and have 
fun with the group. We drive right 
to the door, take care of the parking. 
Really great idea for conventions! 


Greyhound Information Bureau 
71 West Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Yes, we'd like to discuss charter service 
with a qualified Greyhound representative. 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION 


It’s such a comfort to take the bus 
...and leave the driving to us! 


52-=S, GREYHOUND 
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Tronwoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


TABLES 
























Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen © 
churcl r school, or on the house o 
ing committee ot your club or lodge, 
be interested in this modern, Fold 
Banquet Table. 
discounts 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


Write for catalog and sp 
met? rout - ne 
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Post-Convention 
tours to 


See your 


MEXICO 


Designed especially for KIWANIS Travel 
Fy 0 Mexico _2, INTERNATIONAL Aa 


in less than 


6 hours Send for Brochure 


KELSO TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 
380 East Green Street 
Pasadena, California 


TOUR #1 


Leaves Chicago July 3 $213° 


11 days——Mexico City, Puebla, Tehuacan, For- 
tin, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapuico 


TOUR #2 $157° senemes 
Leaves Chicago July 4 ADDRESS 
8 days——Mexico City, +’ “he Cuernavaca, : ae ee 
Taxco, Acapuico, Mexico City TE. 
CITY ZONE | 


*Pius Round Trip Air Fare 








hoing Formal 
in Chicago? 


LET US provide your 








need for proper 

dre at Convention 

formal affairs 
newest 


Fen je the 

i¢ iT ummer 
tux shirts, cufflinks, 
tie and shoes, at 
reasonable rentals 

Special discount for 
rental use through 
out entire ( onven- 
rT per od 


Our nexpensive 
rental ervice elimi 
nates the bother of 
bringing your own 

alwear to the 


i nventior 
Prompt delivery 


ervice to your ho 


(hur } the only 
formalweat rental 
ervice in the city 
maintaining its own 

rderr cleaning ¢ 
tablishment 

Serving Chicago's 


discriminating for 
over a quarter cen 
tury 


(ingiss 
Brothers, Ine. 


Men's formalwear specialists 
Dearborn and Lake Streets 
An 3-7071 














BOAT RIDES — SIGHTSEEING 


See Chicago skyline from the take 
Twe hour ride $1.75 
10 ALM 1:30 PM 1:30 PLM 7:30 P.M 
Group discounts for 20 or more 
For reservations DE 2.1353 


MERCURY SCENICRUISER 
Wacker Drive and Michigan Ave. Bridge 











our cruiser displayed in June issue) 
PATENTS 

Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 

Wisconsin Ave Washington 14, D.C 


Practice { Ss Courts and Patent 


Office 















reports 
International 

news. describes club 
activities, interprets 
Kiwanis Objectives 
and by doing so 
helps you to serve 
your ommunity 


more effectively 


GENUINE STUFFED 


ALLIGATORS 
gon tall, recceen ta 
\ 5 t pa 
Ar ”) ten ' " nt ‘ : eal gift for 


KOY'S, Box 718, Logansport, La. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS (From Page 7) 








The wife of the principal officer of the American Consulate in British Guiana, Mrs. 


John Cope (second from left) inspects the collection of 99 American books just pre- 
sented to the Clubland Youth Organization in Georgetown. The books were sent to the 
group by the Kiwanis Club of Hinsdale, Illinois by way of the US Information Service. 


the recent March of Dimes campaign. 
Allan Deutsch from the Kiwanis Club 
of Redmond, was in charge of the drive 
in Bellevue, Washington. Another Red- 
mond Kiwanian headed the drive in 
Duvall, Carnation, and the surround- 
ing area. As for the drive in Redmond, 
it was conducted by a member of the 


Kirkland club. 


If any one day of the year may be 
considered “a day of rest,” it is the first. 
On New Year’s Day, 1958, however, 
Kiwanians from the Covington and 
Latonia, Kentucky clubs, as well as 
District Governor Virgil Eversole, arose 
bright and early and drove to Florence, 
Kentucky. There, they formed the first 
Kiwanis club of 1958, the Kentaboo, 
Florence, Kentucky club 


Fred Horn, lieutenant governor of 


the 7th Division in the Western Canada 
District, has one pet peeve: members 
who skip out half way through a 
meeting. To avoid such an occurence 
while he spoke at the Calgary, Alberta 
club, Fred posted a man with a shotgun 
at the door. All members politely re- 
mained until Fred’s speech had ended. 





GENERAL HARRIS DIES AT 82 
GENERAL Walter Alexander Harris, once 
acclaimed as Macon, Georgia’s “First 
Citizen,” died of a heart attack last 
month. A member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Macon, he was 82 years old and had 
served as the Georgia District governor 
in 1922. 

Prior to this, General Harris had been 
active in the practice of law as a senior 
partner of the law firm of Harris, 
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THE UNSCHEDULED SPEAKER 





HAS YOUR CLUB GOT ONE OF THESE? 


GUESS WHAT | TELL THIS JOKER — 
MAX, | SAY | DONT GIVE A HOOT WHO 
YOU ARE AND GUESS WHAT HE __ - 
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Russell, Weaver, and Watkins. General 
Harris, a graduate of the University of 
Georgia, joined the army 
Spanish-American War as a private, In 
the first World War, he commanded 
the 3lst Division in Europe, and retired, 
following the war, as a major general. 
‘ Besides being a lawyer and soldier, 


an archeologist, educator, civic leader, 
historian, and poet. Early this year he 
had published a book, Here The Creeks 
Sit Down, a collection of his poems on 
Indian lore and the Creek Indians. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

> Dean Chaffin, Bozeman, Montana: 
Elected president of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association. 


le 


>» Kenneth Duncan, Duluth, Minnesota: 














" Presented with the University of 

“a Minnesota Outstanding Achievement 

a Award for his work with the Duluth 

. Port Authority in opening the St. 

: Lawrence Seaway. 

la > W. Turney Fox, Los Angeles, Cali- 

rs fornia: Appointed Chief Justice of 

a Division Two of the California District 

e Court of Appeals. 

fa 

n 

te VITAL STATISTICS 

1. AT PRESSTIME, there were 252,520 

- Kiwanians .in 4461 clubs. Key 
Clubs number 1751. Circle K, 200. 

e 

: LONG ISLAND CLUB LENDS EARS 

b THREE PROBLEM teen-agers were “guest 

d speakers” at a recent meeting of the 

r Kiwanis Club of Long Island City, New 


York. The boys, while not quite juve- 
nile delinquents, had been getting into 
r trouble with school officials, and were 
invited to air their problems at the Long 
Island City club’s weekly meeting. 
: As part of a new approach toward 
solving juvenile delinquency problems, 
club members treated the boys to a 
full-course dinner and a round of sing- 
ing, in addition to the understanding 
ear. 

“All we want,” said Kiwanian Walter 
Hilfreich, who had arranged the lunch- 
eon with school officials, “is for the 
boys to feel they have more friends 
than they think.” 





CONNECTICUT’S GOVERNOR 
SPEAKS AT KIWANIS ANNUAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE 

More THAN 125 Kiwanians from clubs 
throughout New England attended the 
second annual traffic safety conference 


sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Wil- 


4% limantic, Connecticut last month. 
In his address, Governor Ribicoff 
said: “All the laws that all the legisla- 





tures in the country could pass would 
never stop the terrible slaughter on 


our highways unless there is solid citi- 
zen support for safe and sane driving. 
That is why the work of Kiwanis and 
other public spirited organizations in- 
(SEE NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 
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General Harris was also well known as 
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Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 





6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 


© Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
KIWANIS EMBLEM Cu! CUFF LINKS| 
$3.85 


CUFF LINK SET $3.85 
TIE BAR (not shown) $1.38 
* CUFF LINK and 

TIE BAR SET $4.95 
Price Includes Federal Tax 











Order from 


KIWANIS ¢NTERNATIONAL 
520 No. Michigan Ave. 


ustahle 





Chicago, 11, Illinois 





ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 


> Does everything a set wi 
SF So easy and thrifty! 









Scientifically designed 
head adjusts to each 
position so its all you 
need. TRY IT — We 
guarantee you'll enjoy 
playing with only 1 
club or your money 
back. Spec. 36” short; 


37” Med.; 38” long. 
International Golf F 


HINSDALE 3. ILLINOIS 










Ww YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 








NARROW AS AN ARROW | 


are handlaced moccasins for the lass who's hard to fit. 
Over 223 sizes of comfortable moccasins for the outdoor 
girt who likes to hike, or the girl who relaxes indoors. 
Like walking on air! With foam crepe soles in smoke, 
white, red or taffytan leather. Full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Purchases can be exchanged. Quality- 
made, factory to you. $5.95 plus 50¢ post. COD's accepted. 
MOCCASIN-CRAFT, 58-ZF BUFFUM ST., LYNN, 
MASS 











Offering quality merchandise 
from reputable firms on a money-back 
guarantee basis. 


1000 
Name & 
Address 
Labels $1 


ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 ppd. 
SAVE! SPECIAL OFFER! 


Mrs. Bernard F. Huntington 
2820 W. Shadowlane Rd 
Round Meadow Plaza 
Bremerton, Washington 





Sensational bargain! Your name and address hand 
somely printed on 1000) finest quality gummed labels 
Padded. Packed with FREE, useful Plastic GIFT BOX 
Use them on stationery, checks, books, cards, records, et¢ 
Beautifully printed on finest quality gummed paper 

1000 only $1. SPECIAL SAVE MONEY! ANY 3 DIF 


FERENT ORDERS $2. Makes an ideal gift. If you don't 
auree this is the buy of the vear, we'll refund vout 
in full. HANDY LABELS, 592 Jasperson Bidg., 
City 1, Calit 


THES 
Culver 


PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
Plaques—name plates, awards, 
testimonials 
morials, mz arke rs 


Write for FREE 
rochure A 
For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 8B. 


ono 


INC 
Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 








DO-IT-YOURSELF PLASTIC 


LAMINAT =ap 
PAPERS 





—_—— 
caros | | ucenses } 





New, instant laminating plastic 
sheets will permanently preserve 
your important cards and pa 
pers. PLAIN-VU is 100 
transparent; guaranteed not to 
discolor, harden or deteriorate 
No machines, heat or glue is re 
quired, Fascinating new process 
cuts laminating costs as much 
as 75° 
IDEAL FOR PHOTOS 
Favorite snapshots, clippings, ID's will neve “4 crack, tear, 
or wrinkle imbedded in ery stal cleat PLAI Vi 
CRDER NOW 
Jr. Kit--10 sheets (3°x4") only $1 postpaid. Jumbo Intro 
ductory Kit- 10 sheets 3°.4", 6 sheets 6°XxX8", 2 sheets 
10”’xl2” only $4.50 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 


trom 


WESLEY ARTHUR COMPANY 
Post Office Box 157, Dept. C 
Trenton, New Jersey 


This new mail-order section is now being featured regularly 
as an added merchandising service to more than 432,500 


readers—over 250,000 men, 


and more than 182,000 other 


family-member readers—of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

As reader traffic in The Merchandise Mart grows, fol- 
lowed by patronage of the merchandise offered, so wili the 
importance of this mail-order section increase both to the 


reader, 


and in attraction to more advertisers. 





NEWS AND EVENTS — (from page 9) 





terested in promoting safety is so vi- 
tally important.” 


The governor, who was presented 
with an honorary membership in the 
Willimantic club by President Henry EE ee” 
Kucharshi, praised Kiwanis Interna- 
4 ~ 7 
Certificate of Apprec 











tional for its efforts in forming local 





afety committees. He noted especially 
the 10-point code ef the road, which 
Kiwanis urges its members and others ; 
Presented to 
to adopt } 
{ 


The average citizen,” he went on to 
ay, “has a large part to play if any 





highway safety program is to be suc- 

cessful. Many of the drivers involved F — . : : ; 

in the most serious ac cidents have full in recognition of your special Service to our Kiwanis Club 
knowledge of the law and possess a 

high degree of driving skill, but lack We take pleasure in presenting this certificate of appreciation to you. With it goes a year's 
the prover mental attitude. They lack ero ‘ et — 7 —_ : : 
responsibility consideration for the subscription to The Kimanis Magazine, mith the compliments of our club. 

rights of others, and respect for life Each month in the year ahead, our magazine will arrive to remind you of this occasion and cach 


itself.” 
sssue will add to your knowledge and understanding of our organization and its objectives. 

















DEATHS 
Hubert Collins, Topeka, Kan- ~ 
2 . omts.oimt SECMtTany 
a vovernor, Kansas District, 
1951 
Twyman Humphrey, Louisville, Date —— 
awed c.ve 


Kentucky; governor, Kentucky- 
Tennessee District, 1946 











Edgar Richardson, Lexington, 
Kentucky; governor, Kentucky- 
Tennessee District, 1940 


Kiwanis Certificates of Appreciation (pictured above) are currently being prepared 
for distribution to club secretaries. The certificates, to be presented with subscrip- 
tions of “The Kiwanis Magazine,” are suitable for use both as gifts and awards. 




















“torexts-Civie Leadest: | Youth looks to you 
for Military Guidance — Prepare 
yourself with this Free Booklet 


Y oung men in your community face important decisions 

on how best to fulfill their military obligation. In seeking advice, 
they look to their parents and community leaders, 

as well as to their school counselors. To provide you with 

the up-to-date information you need to meet this 

responsibility, the United States Army has prepared a special 
free guidance booklet for parents and civic leaders explaining 
what today’s modern Army offers a young man. 








Never before has the Army had so many opportunities for 

a youth to plan for a rewarding service career. By familiarizing 
yourself with the opportunities offered by today’s modern Army, 
you will perform a very real service both for the young men 
you counsel and for your country’s defense effort. 





K-5-58 


7 
| 
| 
| 


If you are sending for this booklet as a parent, why not 

request several additional copies for your friends with teenage 
sons? If you represent a community service organization, 

please feel free to ask for as many copies as your 

organization is able to distribute. In addition, your local 

Army Recruiting Station representatives want you to know they 
wish to cooperate with you in every way possible and will 

be glad to answer your questions or supply you with 

other guidance booklets —at no obligation. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army Guidance booklet for 
parents and civic leaders ““Pathway to Maturity.” 
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JOSEPH D. LOHMAN 


pth of Cook County, Illinois 





a. the past five years, a great deal 
has been written and said about juvenile delinquency. 
Meanwhile, in the same period, the number of juveniles 
passing through American courts has increased by 
more than 40 per cent. In addition, 1,625,000 youths, 
who did not get to court, appeared before law enforce- 
ment agencies for one reason or another. Of those 
who saw the judge, 565,000 became wards of the court. 

At the present rate, already crowded 
courts will be looking after 800,000 more youngsters 
by the time the next five years of unproductive talking 
and needless crime have elapsed. 

If we are to stop this waste of a na- 
tion’s most vital resource—youth—we must devote 
some of our energies to doing as well as talking. And 
the first thing we must do is to change our minds. 
We must cast out the myths that have so long bedeviled 
us. We must come to’ realize, instead: 

1) That all delinquents are not alike. They are alike 
only in the common name we give them: delinquent. 
2) That swiftness and certainty of justice, not severity 
of punishment, is the ultimate deterrent. 

3) That our problems are not solved when removed 
from sight. Every youth in jail must someday return 
to the community. We take an enormous risk when 
we send him there. 

4) That the first offender who is merely admonished 
and “given another chance” gets no chance at all, and 
instead, derives a familiar contempt for the law. A 
real chance means addressing the youngster’s under- 
lying needs, placing him in touch with persons or 
agencies equipped to cope with those needs. 

5) That there is no simple, single solution, unless it 
be that each child must be addressed as an individual. 
And that is not simple. 

In short, we must recognize specific prob- 
lems of specific human beings. Problem children must 
be dealt with as they really are—persons whose emo- 
tional, spiritual, educational, and recreational needs 
are not being met. We must work, especially, with 
young men between 15 and 17, who are lingering 
aimlessly as they await their call to the armed forces. 

But it is not the delinquent, alone, that 
concerns us. It is also the framework of delinquency. 
We must act to impede the development of delinquent 
careers. 

This is a task in prevention, and preven- 
tion, to begin with, is not easily defined. Many well- 
meaning activities directed toward young people are 
justified as helpful in the prevention of delinquency, 
when, at best, they can only be considered hopeful. 
Furthermore, delinquency is often said to begin with 
so-called pre-delinquent acts. The fact is that con- 
firmed delinquency follows, and is the by-product of, 
misguided treatment of a child’s early misbehavior. 
Prevention of delinquency must be concerned with 
such treatment, as well as misbehavior itself. Preven- 
tion must also consist of something more than romantic 
proposals for the elimination of every possible child- 
hood deviation. Deviations are a part of growing up. 
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The most undesirable deviations, of course, must be 
corrected. What is to be avoided is the dramatization 
of a youngster as evil, and his consequent public 
definition and self-identification as a delinquent. It 
is this public “branding” of the delinquent, and the 
resulting acceptance of the brand by the child him- 
self, that is the heart of the prevention problem. Ways 
and means must be developed to correct labeling. 


‘Tus 1s more than mere rhetoric, for it is 
characteristic of most prevention programs that they 
are not equipped, or find it inconvenient, to deal with 
marginal youngsters within their well-regulated circles. 
It is for this reason that most conventional child wel- 
fare programs are unattractive and unavailable to 
aggressive and hostile young people. 

The recent increase in delinquency should 
make plain that existing programs are far from ad- 
equate. Even those who conduct the programs seldom 
provide for evaluation as to their success or failure. 
Those that are evaluated show vague and _ indeter- 
minate results. Unless a control group is established 
for measuring the efficiency of a program, accuracy is 
impossible. To assume a program is successful because 
it has beneficially protected children who might other- 
wise become delinquent is not enough. 

Juvenile delinquency must be realistically 
and soberly attacked now. The job belongs to every- 
one—to the church, the schools, the police, and to 
social and civic groups. To do it well involves two 
major considerations: First, there should be a new 
focus upon those specific geographic areas that produce 
an excessive proportion of crime and delinquency. 
Second, we must examine those aspects of criminal 
justice that aggravate delinquency by relying on the 
negative measures of arrest and detention. We must 
help our law enforcement agencies to understand de- 
linquency and to combat it in a new and constructive 
manner. 

It is essential that any prevention pro- 
gram be logically related to conditions of delinquency 
as they exist in society today. What must be urged 
are not mere palliatives, but changes of considerable 
and far-reaching significance. In my judgment, noth- 
ing short of such changes can produce the results we 
seek. 

A perceptive American scholar, Frank 
Tannenbaum, has said: “It would probably be too 
much to expect that we can do a great deal to the 
criminal groups in our society without doing a con- 
siderable amount to the other elements in our social 
organism. We cannot seriously change the incidence 
of crime in American life without changing our police, 
our politics, our morals, our values. But the process 
of doing something with the criminal is one way of 
doing something to the rest of the social organism. 
There is no reason to assume that in dealing with the 
criminal we are dealing with samething extraneous. 
We are really dealing with all of society even when 
we begin with the problem of crime.” THE END 
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A seant 35 US colleges teach Chinese. 


Only 85 US students are learning Arabic. 


Three-fourths 


of the world’s peoples don’t speak the languages 


offered in US high schools. 


By JACOB ORNSTEIN 


lilustrated by John Massey 


the language race 


OMEWHERE in the Middle East a 
s crowd listens to a loudspeaker 
mounted on a sound truck in the 
village market place. First the lis- 
teners hear a news summary, then 
a bitter propaganda barrage against 
Washington, and finally a declara- 
tion of Moscow’s love for the Moslem 
world. An American official stands 
by, completely unable to understand 
the rapid flow of gutteral sounds. 
Not far away, a Soviet diplomat 
smilingly turns to a group of by- 
standers and strikes up a conver- 
sation with them in fluent Arabic. 
This Russian is one of a vast army 
of linguists trained in the USSR to 
fight the West, not with automatic 
rifles or atomic artillery, but with 
the ordnance of foreign tongues. 

The Soviet Union, realizing that 
words are weapons in the struggle 
for men’s minds, has launched an 
all-out offensive on the language 
front that no other country has 
shown the willingness or ability to 
match. Bright Russian youngsters 
of eight are sent to special schools 
for a thorough grounding in French, 
German, or English, along with their 
three R’s. High school students 


spend five years at rigorous lan- 
guage study. Talented youths re- 
ceive scholarships to state institutes 
of foreign languages, where five 
years of full-time training are given 
them in one of the major world lan- 
guages. Diplomats must master the 
language of the country to which 
they will be sent—as well as one 
or two additional tongues—before 
they ever set foot on foreign soil. 
Publishing houses are turning out 
dictionaries and texts in over a hun- 
dred languages, including Chinese, 
Amharic, Uzbek, and even Zulu. 
America is many noses behind in 
this language sweepstakes. The 
Arabic tongue, key to the culture 
and peoples of the entire Middle 
East, is studied by no more than 85 
students in all our universities. 
Chinese, spoken by 650 million peo- 
ple in Mao’s militant state, is offered 
by only 35 of our higher institutions, 
mostly to small classes. A recent 


survey, made by the writer and 
published by the Department of 
State’s External Research Staff, 


found that of our 1800 colleges, only 
165 teach Russian, to less than 5000 
students. By contrast, there are 


Statistics like these can‘t be parlayed for a winner. 





about 10 million Russians of all ages 
mastering English, and Soviet edu- 
cational authorities have called for 
an even more vigorous English 
teaching program. 

As a leader in the Free World, we 
are finding linguistic ignorance to be 
a formidable stumbling block in 
international relations. Secretary of 
State Dulles not long ago declared, 
“The United States carries new re- 
sponsibilities in many quarters of 
the globe and we are at a serious 
disadvantage because of the diffi- 
culty of finding persons who can 
deal with the foreign language prob- 
lem. Interpreters are no substitute.” 

What happened in Indonesia a few 
years ago has become a classic illus- 
tration of the dangers of working 
through native translators. When 
that new state was created, we sim- 
ply had no personnel able to handle 
the language of the country. Natives 
were hired, who, out of deference to 
their employers, translated every- 
thing in a manner highly compli- 
mentary to America. When linguists 
trained by the State Department 
arrived on the spot, read the news- 
papers, and attended sessions of the 








legislature, they found that a bitter 
wave of anti-American sentiment 
was raging there 

So serious has the situation be- 
come that the US Office of Educa- 
tion last March called a public con- 
ference on the language problem. 
Representatives of some 20 agencies 
were invited to sound off on their 
linguistic woes. An official of the 
US Information Agency, for exam- 
ple, reported that of the 65 other- 
wise qualified applicants _ inter- 
viewed by him on a recruiting trip 
to eight leading universities, only 
three had a real working knowledge 
of such simple languages as French, 
Italian, or Spanish. According to 
a spokesman for the International 
Administration, which 
annually some 1200 persons 
abroad, among a_ typical 
50 men dispatched last spring for 
work in underdeveloped areas, only 
anything but 


Cooper ation 
sends 
team of 


three could 
English. 
Why is the American, with all his 
educational facilities, the low man on 
the linguistic totem pole? It is sim- 


speak 


ply because our school system has 
for decades foreign lan- 


guage with indifference, apathy, or 


regarded 


outright hostility. 

The story of the tragic decline of 
language study in the classrooms of 
our nation can be briefly told. Up to 
1914, a two 
languages 


knowledge of one or 
essential 
person. How- 
World War, 
anti-German eventually 
spread to all things foreign. Heights 
reached when 
“sauerkraut” named “liberty 
and the “Katzenjammer 
Kids” were re-baptized the “Liberty 
Kids.” Twenty-two 
legislation curbing language study. 

After the war, isolationism and 
the attacks of 
educators combined to deal language 
a knockout Emphasis 
shifted to 


such as 


was considered 
educated 
during the first 


hysteria 


for every 
ever, 


of absurdity were 
was 
cabbage” 


states . passed 


“super-progressive” 
blow was 
life-adjustment courses, 
“Cosmetology,” “Basket 
“Dating.” In- 
theorists 


Weaving,” and even 
extreme 
that foreign 
tongues were a frill and a waste of 
time for young Americans, few of 
whom would leave our comfortable, 


deed, the more 


confidently asserted 


monolingual shores 

Pearl Harbor was a rude awaken- 
ing. From the time of our entry into 
the war until V-J Day, 11,453,000 
Americans most of 
in anything but 
Reviewing his experience 
on several fronts, General Jacob L. 
Devers had the following to say: 


went overseas 
tongue-tied 


English 


them 


“The inability of American troops 
to communicate with their allies . 
led to frequent misunderstandings 
which caused frictions and even de- 
lays in the prosecution of the com- 
mon war effort.” 

GI’s returning from the cockpits 
of war helped bring a mild boom in 
languages, and enrollments went 
upwards. A number of universities 
added new languages to their cur- 


+ * * * * * * 


Community leaders interested in 
learning more about the language 
problem are urged to secure a book- 
let prepared for the use of the 
“citizen consultation groups.” It is 
titled The National Interest and 
Foreign Languages by William R. 
Parker, obtainable for 65 cents from 
the US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * * * * * 


ricula, overhauled teaching methods, 
and installed modern equipment. 
The armed services and the govern- 
ment, determined never to be caught 
linguistically flat-footed again, set 
up their own teaching programs to 
supply the know-how that they had 
despaired of receiving from the 
public schools. 

In spite of these developments, 
America is still dangerously short 
of language skills. A survey con- 
ducted in 1953 by the American 
Council of Learned Societies for the 
Department of Defense, identified 
only one person with an advanced 
knowledge of Thai, and three who 
spoke Burmese. When we need to 
win friends among the Asian-Afri- 
can nations that are being so ar- 
dently courted by Moscow and 
Peking, this lack of tongues consti- 
tutes a dangerous chink in our 
armor. 

Although World War II taught us 
a bitter language lesson, our school 
system has still not re-tooled to 
meet present-day needs. According 
to Modern Language Association 
figures, there are fewer students, 
percentagewise, learning languages 
in our high schools today than there 
were 40 years ago. Although in 1914, 
40 per cent of American secondary- 
school students were enrolled in 
modern language classes, at present 
only about 15 per cent are so en- 
rolled. Worst of all, fully 56 per cent 
of our high schools do not offer a 
modern language, even to those in- 
terested in pursuing it. Is it any 
wonder that prominent language 
Donald D. Walsh has 


educator 


termed the high schools our “lin- 
guistic wasteland”? 

In the colleges the situation is 
also depressing. Between 1920 and 
1952, exactly 90 accredited institu- 
tions (13 of them in 1950, five years 
after the war!) dropped the lan- 
guage requirement. Unruffled by the 
ferment in the Near and Far East, 
many institutions continue to con- 
centrate, as they did 20 years ago, 
on Western Europe. Of these anti- 
quated curricula, Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, US Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, recently observed, “Today our 
schools teach mainly French, Span- 
ish, German, and Italian, yet three- 
fourths of the world’s population do 
not speak these languages.” To 
make matters worse, the geography, 
history, and backgrounds of large 
and strategic areas of the globe are 
badly neglected. “So far as the 
American undergraduate is con- 
cerned,” Professor G. L. Anderson 
of New York University has charged, 
“the Orient is still the land of Marco 
Polo and Dr. Fu Manchu.” 

Unfortunately, it is the younger 
generation that must pay the price 
of our short-sightedness. Many feel 
bitter and disillusioned at being sent 
out as linguistic ignoramuses into a 
complex, multilingual world. It is 
small wonder that the young man 
faced with military service feels 
cheated when he is sent to an over- 
seas post minus a foreign tongue 
that might spell survival. Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent Harold 
Martin, in a dispatch from the 
Korean War, once wrote, “I saw a 
battalion badly bloodied because 
nobody could understand what an 
excited Korean was trying to say— 
that a strong Red force was lying in 
ambush just behind the hill.” Speak- 
ing before the General Staff School 
several years ago, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge warned of the shape of 
things to come when he stated, “An 
American officer who wants to suc- 
ceed in the future may have to show 
his proficiency in commanding some 
sort of foreign troops.” 

High school and college graduates 
in search of jobs learn, often too 
late, that language know-how can 
be translated into dollars and cents. 
An examination of a recent issue of 
The New York Sunday Times dis- 
closed 57 positions in which lan- 
guage was required. These ranged 
from bilingual stenographer, in 
which language skill brought five to 
ten extra dollars weekly, to Spanish- 
or Portuguese-speaking auditor, 
with a $1200 yearly differential for 
the linguistic competence. The ever- 
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growing demand for American 
products creates an increased need 
for young men able to solicit pros- 
pective clients in tongues as diverse 
as French and Burmese. Here, too, 
our young countrymen will find stiff 
competition from the polyglot Ger- 
mans, Swiss, Japanese, and Rus- 
sians, who have bitten big chunks 
out of our foreign trade balance. 

Travel is in the cards for young 
Americans. By 1960, the US Pass- 
port Office expects to issue one mil- 
lion passports annually. The re- 
cipient of each passport is now also 
given a letter signed by President 
Eisenhower, reminding him that 
while abroad he is a responsible rep- 
resentative of his nation. Whether 
in Naples or Timbuctoo, the Ameri- 
can globetrotter who can approach 
the other fellow in his own tongue 
helps cement foreign relations more 
than he may ever imagine. While in 
Jakarta, Vice President Nixon re- 
ceived a thunderous ovation and 
made friends for the West by utter- 
ing the single word “merdeka”— 
Indonesian for “freedom.” 

This is not all. By denying our 
youngsters a foreign tongue, we also 
deprive them of the rich by-products 
of this subject. The intellectual and 
cultural values of language study, 
neglected in America as if by a tacit 
conspiracy, have long been recog- 
nized by leaders and thinkers in 
most lands. It is not claiming too 
much to say that the pursuit of lan- 
guages engenders habits of order- 
liness, perseverance, and logical 
analysis, while at the same time 
opening doors to other civilizations. 
The French writer Anatole France 
once noted that “the merest smat- 
tering of any language that is new 
to you is a step away from igno- 
rance and a step forward toward 
more knowledge of men and their 
thoughts.” 

The superiority of students pre- 
senting language for college en- 
trance has been clearly established 
by experiments during the past 25 
years. Last year, Dr. Robert Skelton, 
after studying incoming freshmen at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, con- 
cluded that students who had pur- 
sued a foreign language in high 
school almost invariably scored 
higher in all entrance tests, includ- 
ing mechanics of English, effec- 
tiveness of English, reading com- 
prehension, mathematics, American 
history, and linguistic ability. Al- 
though this sounds like a panacea 
for all that ails humanity, the moral 
is obvious. 


What can be done about our 
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appalling neglect of foreign lan- 
guages? The problem will not be 
solved by calling more high-level 
conferences or by asking Congress 
for increased appropriations, even 
though these measures have their 
value. The answer lies in the over- 
hauling of our hopelessly outdated 
language teaching system. 

At the college level, it is neces- 
sary to expand the range of lan- 
guages to include Indonesian, Viet- 
namese, Tamil, Swahili, Persian, as 
well as Russian, Polish, and many 
other vital Eastern and Slavic 
tongues. The traditional concept of 
three or four hours of classwork 
weekly needs to be scrapped for 
more intensive instruction. The lan- 
guage requirement for college en- 
trance and graduation ought to be 
made universal. 

In the high schools, foreign lan- 
guages should be required for all 
but the mentally deficient. The 
range of languages also needs to be 














a second language seems to fall 
within the span of ages eight, nine, 
and ten.” 

Although belatedly, the movement 
to introduce foreign languages in 
the elementary school. (known as 
FLES by the teaching profession) is 
beginning to get off the ground. 
From a small beginning in 1952, the 
enrollment has now risen to about 
300,000 youngsters in some 2000 
schools studying French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian tongues. Im- 
pressive as this may seem, it still 
means that less than one American 
youngster out of a hundred can have 
a chance at language learning—even 
when it is literally “child’s play.” 

Doubting Thomases may look with 
a jaundiced eye at FLES, objecting 
that the curriculum is already over- 
crowded. A look at current prac- 
tices, however, will allay their fears. 
Two basic types of programs are 
now in operation. In the first, a 
teacher, in circuit-rider fashion, 














“The merest smattering of any language that is new to 


you is a step away from ignorance and a step forward 
toward more knowledge of men and their thoughts.” 


expanded, with Russian, Arabian, 
Chinese, and Hindi made available 
to gifted youngsters. Poorly quali- 
fied teachers ought to be replaced 
by professional linguists with the 
finest of equipment at their disposal. 

Most important of all, the teach- 
ing of foreign languages needs to be 
widely introduced at the elementary 
school level. It is ironic that Ameri- 
can educators have _ consistently 
failed to recognize a fact long appre- 
ciated abroad—that childhood is the 
ideal age for language learning. Dr. 
Wilder Penfield of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute and Dr. Fran- 
ces Ilg of the Gesell Institute of 
Child Development recently empha- 
sized that “the optimum age for be- 
ginning the continuous learning of 


visits a number of classrooms, 
spending 10-20 minutes in each. 
Language is usually begun in grade 
three and continued through the 
sixth grade, by which time the 
junior linguist should have a good 
command of the everyday, spoken 
idiom and be ready for more ad- 
vanced work. 

The second type of plan does not 
require that a special period be set 
aside. Instead, language instruction 
is integrated by the homeroom 
teacher into regular classwork. For 
instance, in geography class the 
students also learn their geographi- 
cal facts about Germany, Austria, 
and other lands both in German and 
English. In either system, the 

(see LAME HORSE page 46) 
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A town, 


a club, 
and a company 


By HAL HIGDON 


| N THE CENTER of the state of Mich- 
an, 125 miles northwest of De- 
troit, where towns and people begin 
to thin out in favor of lakes and 
forests, is located the city of Mid- 
land, home of the Dow Chemical 
Company. Ask any resident of Mid- 
land what the name Dow means to 
that area, and he would most likely 
eply “Dow is the town’s bread 
and butter.” 

Dow not only is the bread and 
Midland, but it is the 
preserves as well O! 


butter of 
strawberry 
the 28,000 people living in Midland’s 
metropolitan area, some 12,000 are 
directly employed by Dow indus- 
tries Most of the othe: townspeople 
depend at least indirectly on Dow 
for their livelihood 

Even if your business is uptown,” 
ays Lynn Heatley, “Dow is you 
living Lynn, secretary of the Mid- 
land Kiwanis club since 1932, is di- 
rector of adult education at the local 
high school, a modern, roomy, steel- 
and-glass school building that prob- 
ably wouldn't be quite so modern 
and roomy if the Dow Chemical 
Company hadn't come to Midland 

Dow's advent in Midland dates 
back to the end of the 19th century 
when Herbert H. Dow, a brilliant 
young chemist freshly graduated 
from Cleveland's Case Institute of 
rechnology, developed a method of 
freeing the chemical bromine from 
brine, a form of fossilized sea wate 
that lay in great underground de- 


posits in central Michigan, partic- 


ularly beneath the lumber village of 
Midland. 

Bromine had formerly been manu- 
factured as a side product by lum- 
bering companies, who used scrap 
wood and waste lumber to stoke 
their boilers for a crude form of dis- 
tillation. The lumber companies, in 
selling their bromine, charged what- 
ever the traffic would allow, which 
was pretty high until Herbert Dow 
came along with his method of ob- 
taining bromine by electrolysis and 
“blowing it out” with air. This 
seemingly simple process laid the 
foundation for the great company 
that now bears his name. 

Though the firm he founded grew 
into a giant industry with subsidiary 
plants and divisions throughout 
North and South America, and sales 
offices all over the world, Herbert 
Dow himself lived in an unpreten- 
tious house, and showed as much in- 
terest in growing apple trees as in 
building a chemical empire. Authors 
Murray Campbell and Harrison Hat- 
ton mention his interest in garden- 
ing and the community in their book 
Herbert H. Dow, Pioneer in Crea- 
tive Chemistry: 

“The lumber industry, in depart- 
ing from Midland, had not left it ex- 
actly a beauty spot, and Herbert 
Dow spent a great deal of time, 
thought and money in encouraging 
the whole community to go in for 
gardening. For years, Dow served 
without pay as the town’s superin- 
tendent of parks and maintained 
them out of his own pocket. He also 
served for years on the town’s board 
of education, and kept the town’s 


Most employed people in Midland, Michigan werk for the 


Dow Chemical Company. as de most members of the Kiwanis Club of 


Midland. 


The club, itself, however, works only for the town. 
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churches, regardless of denomina- 
tion, painted at his expense. In 
later life, he was active in founding 
a country club, a community center, 
and other communal activities.” 

It was thus only natural that most 
of the men Herbert Dow chose to 
work under him were also stamped 
from that same mold of community 
service. For apart from being a 
town built around a single industry, 
Midland, Michigan also is a town of 
service clubs. Entering the town by 
any of the three main highways, you 
can't miss the road signs announcing 
the presence of the six Midland serv- 
ice organizations: the Optimists, the 
Jaycees, Civitan, the Lions, Rotary, 
and Kiwanis. 

The old saw about the Rotarians 
and Lions owning and enjoying the 
town, while the Kiwanians run it, is 
nowhere more applicable than in 
Midland. “Only two of the last seven 
mayors in Midland weren't Ki- 
wanians,’ Loyd Rowe, president oi 
the Midland club, proudly boasts. 

President Loyd Rowe, who works 
in the Industrial Relations Division 
at Dow and answers more readily to 
“Barney,” will also reveal, without 
arm twisting, that most boards and 
committees in town generally have 
their share of Kiwanian members. 
“We're a club of joiners,” says Bar- 
ney, “and are proud of it. Currently 
we have 142 members, more than 
any other Midland service club. 
What’s more, quite a few of our 
members have been with us almost 
since the club’s founding in 1921. We 
have 19 members with Legion of 
Honor awards, and 10 of them have 
been in the club for more than 35 
years. That’s a pretty good record 
for a club only 37 years old itse!f.” 

“But don’t think we’re only a club 
for old timers,” adds Karl Robertson, 
the immediate past president, an 
engineer at Dow. “Last year, for ex- 
ample, we brought 12 new members 
into the club. This year, we hope to 
duplicate that record.” 

Robertson, who arrived in Mid- 
land 30 years ago, and worked for 
the city as a city engineer befcre 
coming to Dow, is somewhat of an 
oddity among Kiwanians. Besides 
being a past president of Kiwanis, he 
also is a past president of Rotary. 
“I was a Rotarian president in 1938,” 
he says with a grin, “and joined Ki- 
wanis in 1945. Some of the boys 
were afraid that after serving as 
president last year I might shift to 
the Lions, but I think I’ll stay with 
Kiwanis.” 

Having been president of two dif- 











ferent service clubs might be con- 
sidered unusual in any town. In 
Midland it is less so, for Midlanders 
are many-buttoned men Besides 
wearing a Kiwanis button to meet- 
ings on Monday, the Midland Ki- 


wanian might, at another time, have 
in his lapel the emblem of the So- 


ciety of Professional Engineers, the 
American Chemical Society, or the 
Dow Diamond, a gold pin of the 
same diamond shape as the Dow 
trade mark 

Ivan G. Harlow, one of the found- 


ers of the Midland Club, wears both 
the Kiwanis pin and the Dow Dia- 





Typical of the many-buttoned Midlanders 
is E. R. McLaughlin, who alternates his 
Kiwanis, Dow, and Engineer Society pins. 
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Margaret Richmond, teacher at the Retarded Children school, talking with Bev Clark 
and Earl Morris, at first worked without pay, now gets salary from the Kiwanis club. 


mond. His diamond pin, containing 
four stars with a tiny diamond set in 
each one, is emblematic of more than 
40 years of service for Dow. “I came 
to Midland in 1909,” he reminisces, 
leaning back in his swivel chair in 
the glassed-in office he occupies as 
an inorganic chemistry consultant. 
“At that time, Midland was a pretty 
tough town. There were no street 
lights. In fact, there were no streets, 
and the plant only covered a small 
area, employing 110 to 125 workers.’ 

The plant had grown somewhat 
when Dr. Mark E. Putnam, now ex- 
ecutive vice president, came in 1916 
from his job as professor of chemis- 
try at Case Institute, a school that 
over the years has supplied a large 
number of the company scientists 
and executives. We had no Kiwan- 
is club in Midland then,” he 
“but in 1921, one of the Kiwanis field 
men and a representative from the 
nearby Saginaw club came over and 
talked to about half a dozen of us 
about the possibilities of starting a 


says, 


club.” 

“At first, we had about 50 mem- 
bers,” adds L. J. Richards, who 
along with Mark Putnam, Ivan Har- 
low, and eight other of the present 
day members saw the beginning of 
the Midland club. “We dropped 
down to about 30 or 35 members 
after the glow of newness had worn 
off—I suppose that happens to al- 
most every new club—but we kept 
going and now we're still adding 
members.” 

“Right the 


from beginning we 


were a working club rather than a 
social one,” says Dr. Putnam. “We 
meet in the country club, but we 
don’t let the atmosphere go to our 
heads. One of our first projects was 
reforestation. We went out in the 
surrounding countryside and planted 
40 acres of pine trees that now have 
grown to 30 or 40 feet in height. We 
also had a hand in bringing the town 
a clean water supply, and we pio- 
neered the present form of city gov- 
ernment. It used to be that the 
mayor was the dogcatcher and 
everything else.” 

For the past ten years one major 
project of the Midland club has been 
Camp Neyati, a summer camp for 
youngsters, which covers 80 acres of 
ground in nearby Claire County. 
Each year, the club has given from 
$4000 to $8090 for capital improve- 
ments. They have provided the 
camy with a _ recreation building, 
a kitchen, docks, cabins, and, just 
recently, sanitation facilities. Every 
spring, the Kiwanians spend two or 
three weekends working on the 
grounds, readying them for the ar- 
rival of campers. “Our latest plans 
are to develop Neyati into a year 
round camp,” Barney, the president 
will tell you, “so I guess our next 
acquisition will have to be a snow 
plow, since the camp was buried 
under three feet of snow most of this 
winter.” 

But though Camp Neyati has been 
the focal point of the club activities 
for the past decade, they are looking 
toward newer horizons, and it is 
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some of the younger members of the 
club who are now showing the way. 

Earl Morris, the director of re- 
search of the Poly-Chemical De- 
partment at Dow, has been with the 
club for eight years. He tells the 
story of the retarded children school 
in Midland: “Several years back 
we were looking for projects. Orville 
McKay, the pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church and a club member, 
told us about a retarded children’s 
school out on the other side of town. 
It had been opened by several 
families, who borrowed an old two- 
room school building from the 
board of education to take care of 
their own retarded children. Soon, 
other families began bringing their 
kids to the school. At present, 28 
children attend morning and after- 
noon sessions, and according to a 
recent survey, perhaps another 50 or 
so children in the area should be in 
the school but aren’t.” 

“Earl did a lot toward getting 
Kiwanis interested in the school,” 
adds Bev Clark, a_ bespectacled 
young chemist and Case Institute 
grad of ’52 who became a Kiwanian 
three years ago. “He and Jim Arnold 
were the first to go out there, and 
for a time did much of the work by 
themselves. But now the club is 
turning more and more of its atten- 
tion to the school, and since the op- 
portunities for work at Camp Neyati 
are diminishing, we hope to channel 
more and more of our time and 
money into the Retarded Children’s 
School.” 

“And the school needs it too,” Earl 
says without hesitation. “We have 
two teachers, but they aren’t enough, 
and we need a man who could teach 
the kids, especially the boys, how to 
make things with their hands.” 

The Midland Retarded Children’s 
School is located in an old brick- 
and-stucco building not far from the 
main offices of the Dow Company. 
Curtains with cherry patterns flutter 
in the windows, and over the en- 
trance, the words “Fourth Ward 
School” have been etched into the 
concrete by a stonecutter from some 
past generation. As you enter the 
short hallway, you see two rooms, 
one on each side of the building. 
The room on the left is for the chil- 
dren of six to nine years, who go to 
school only in the mornings. The 
older children are in the right-hand 
room. They come to school for the 


Dr. Mark E. Putnam came to Midland 


1916, when Dow consisted of only a few 
small laboratories. He is one of the many 
longtime Kiwanians still active in the club. 
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whole day, bringing their lunches in 
little paper sacks. 

This school might be any other 
small county school in any other 
part of the country, but the children 
appear a little more restless than 
the normal youngster, and while 
some giggle and enjoy themselves no 
matter what is going on, others cry 
or sulk in the corner because the 
teacher is giving her attention to 
someone else. 

“We take any children,” explains 
Joyce Pitts, the pretty young Ki- 
wanis-paid teacher in charge of the 
younger group. “We started with six 
children just six years ago. When 
they came to school, they didn't 
even know how to play. Now some 
of the older pupils help with the 
younger ones. They aren’t teach- 
able, but trainable, and most of 
them enjoy school. Last week, we 
had a two-day vacation. Most of 
the kids seemed unhappy about this 
freedom and were quite glad to get 
back.” 

Kiwanians tell the tale of the 
downtown camera store owner who 
arrived at school one day on an 








assignment to take photographs. He 
showed little interest in the place, 
at first, because somehow he had 
conceived the idea that the children 
were contaminated. But after see- 
ing the kids at play, he became so 
sympathetic to their cause that a 
week later he returned with motion 
picture equipment and made a 
full-length colored movie, which 
he then proceeded to distribute 
throughout Michigan in an effort to 
help the same children he once 
thought contaminated. 

It is easy to see why the Midland 
Kiwanians are now becoming en- 
thusiastic over their retarded chil- 
dren project, but many other activ- 
ities also take their time. They have 
erected roadsigns on the outskirts 
of town promoting the support of 
churches. Each time a new Amer- 
ican in town receives his citizenship 
papers, he or she is invited to be 
guest of honor at a Kiwanis dinner 
and is presented a picture of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Just recently, sev- 
eral of the members drove to Detroit 
with a group of boy scouts, and 

(see A TOWN page 46) 
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Sometimes Interurbia has grown 
well, sometimes badly. In this last 
article of his series, the author dis- 
cusses benefits accrued from this 
social and geographical revolution, 
as well as problems that remain 
unsolved. 


ACH MORNING when you awake 

there are about 9000 more 
mouths to feed in America than 
there were the day before. And the 
nation’s population goes on zooming 
at this rate day in and day out. 

Between 1942 and 1957, America’s 
population has increased by 35 mil- 
lion people, or more than 25 per cent. 
If this trend continues, it may soar 
above 200 million within the next 
ten years. 

A complete analysis of the reasons 
behind this spectacular population 
rise would have to account for many 
influences. Progress in the field of 
scientific medicine, and conquest of 
many contagious diseases, coupled 
with improvement in medical care, 
now enables more older people to 
live into their late 60’s and beyond. 

We are also in the midst of a tech- 
nological revolution that hastens 
change, speeds up new industries, 
transforms old ones, and is remak- 
ing the industrial map of America. 
Advances in science and technology 
bring in their wake far-reaching 
waves of innovation. 

The birth rate in recent years has 
been spectacularly high, and this in- 
crease in size of families has had a 
profound significance for the growth 
of cities: Each year, there are three 
million more mouths to feed, three 
million more people to house. As 
the added millions grow up, facilities 
must be provided for the variety of 
human needs in a complex society. 
Population expansion from 1965 to 
1970 promises to continue unabated. 

People are in headlong flight from 
the central cities to the suburbs. 
During the past decade, suburban 
growth has proceeded at a rate six 
times as great as the growth of the 
cities themselves. As people have 
fled to the suburbs, business and in- 
dustry have followed. 

One of the main pillars of sub- 
urban life is the family car, plus a 
second one if the family can afford it. 
Retail business in the suburbs needs 
to be equipped with ample parking 
space. Industry seeking more elbow 
room, and confronted with prohibi- 
tive land costs in the city, has moved 
out into the suburbs. 

All this calls for new and broader 
highways. Under the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, a vast network 
of superhighways totaling 41,000 
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miles is to crisscross the US at a 
cost of over $50 billion in the years 
ahead. About 6000 miles of these 
will be situated in 
urban areas, providing the most 
promising opportunity, so far, to 
stem the mounting transportation 
congestion in metropolitan areas. 

Within the next five years, Amer- 
icans must decide how pleasant a 
place their country will be to live in. 
Almost 3000 acres per day is being 
consumed by suburban expansion. 
In the main this has been piece- 
meal development, with little or no 
thought given to a logical regional 
patterns. 

The central problem is not a short- 
age of land, for even with the 60 
million increase in population antic- 
ipated in the next 20 years, the 1.9 
billion acres of land within our 
borders will be ample to house 
everyone comfortably. The major 
problem is the design of this growth, 
or rather, the absence of a design. 

Urban growth is typically that of 
a “leapfrog” nature. In the out- 
skirts of the cities and in suburbia 
itself, development is left largely in 
the hands of speculative builders. 
The general result is a hit-or-miss 
development pattern which inevi- 
tably overlooks the need for open 
spaces and recreation areas required 
by an expanding population. 

Parks, playgrounds, and recreation 
areas play an important role today in 
the life of large cities. The park sys- 
tems of New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Boston, and Los Angeles are 
progressive and nationally known. 
The sprawling areas surrounding 
metropolitan centers have, in the 
main, been handicapped because they 
have no counterpart agency or body 
to set up a continuous open-space 
program, which takes planning, 
money, and coordination. There is no 
reason why suburbs should not have 
ample recreational and play areas 
set aside for use in decades to come. 
But it must be done now or in the 
immediate future, for soon the mil- 
lions of postwar babies will be com- 
ing of age to augment the ranks of 
homeseexers, and suburbia will bur- 
geon as never before. Available 
space will have long since vanished. 


expressways 


Many urban experts advocate that 
each state should create an agency, 
or empower an existing one, to pur- 
chase suburban lands for an open- 
space acquisition program. Then a 
series of regional districts or author- 
ities could be set up to handle the 
development and enlargement of 
such sites. Some states already have 
a specific land agency set up, with 


The Rise of Interurbia: 
PART III 


URBAN 
SPREAD 
AND 
URBAN 
RENEWAL 


By CEDRIC A. LARSON 








New cities have a tendency 
to fly off in all directions. 
Meanwhile, old cities pile up. 
Foresighted planning is 
needed to help curb the 


leapfrog antics of urban growth. 
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the power and funds to acquire park 
play Most have 
the necessary legal machinery to ob- 
tain the land, either by direct pur- 
chase or by the law of 
eminent domain where needed. The 
state working closely with 
the individual communities. 

If there are no open-space plans 
in an expanding sub- 


and areas states 


exercising 


agency 


under way 
urban area, the state program should 
prod public-spirited citizens of the 
community in action. Suburban gov- 
ermments can do a lot to cooperate. 
For actual out- 
right purchase, privately owned land 


earmarked 


instance, without 


in certain areas can be 
for future development as park and 
recreation sites, and acquired as time 
and circumstances permit by. pur- 
chase from the owners 

Purchase of such lands at as early 
a date as possible has definite advan- 
tages, for normally as time goes on, 
suburban land consid- 


in value, and thus the cost to 


appreciates 
erably 
the taxpayer will be greater if pre- 
cious time is allowed to elapse before 
The here is 


open-space 


acquisition basic idea 


essentially an program 


at the grass-roots level, wherein ad- 


jacent communities band together 
under the leadership of a. state 
agency and formulate a coordinated 


plan for sufficient recreation, play, 
scenic areas for future genera- 
enjoy. The potential ener- 
gies of many public-minded groups 


local 


and 


tions to 


can be enlisted in this cause: 


Chambers of Commerce, service 


clubs, the League of Women Voters, 
watershed councils, conservation and 
sport groups of all kinds, and the 
varden clubs 
Regional Shopping Centers 

SOMETHING NEW has sprung up in 
American suburbs in the postwar 
years that has come to be called 
the regional shopping center. All 
over the US gigantic new multi- 
nillion-dollar suburban shopping 


centers have been arising, as if by 
anywhere from ten to-thirty 
of the central 


nacic 
miles from the heart 


city 

Regional shopping centers are the 
answer of alert merchants to the 
challenge of the wholesale rush of 
the middle class to suburbia. These 
centers are scientifically planned 
and integrated, and may cover any- 
where from 15 to 50 acres, with a 
few as large as 100 acres. They 
serve areas with populations of 


250,000 to 1,500,000, and cost as much 
as $50 million 
The larger ones can be considered 


self- 


each 


complete shopping towns o1 


contained market places. Some of 
them have a million or more square 
feet of floor space. There is parking 
space for thousands of cars, a wel- 
come change from traditional con- 
gestion of the cities. 

Regional shopping. centers 
equipped to serve practically every 
consumer need, providing the sub- 
urban consumer with “one-stop” 
shopping. The center may contain 
20 to 100 different stores, and 
often have medical facilities and a 
theater or auditorium. Its nucleus 
is usually a branch of a large de- 
partment store in the nearby central 
city. 

Some well-known regional shop- 
ping centers include Southdale, lo- 
cated ten miles south of Minneapolis 
in Edina, Minnesota: Los Angeles’s 
Lakewood Shopping Center; Chi- 
cago’s Evergreen Plaza: New York’s 
Cross County Center in Westchester 


are 


from 


County: Seattle’s Northgate; De- 
troit’s Northland: San Francisco’s 
Stonestown: and the Framingham 


(Massachusetts) Shopper’s World. 

Without doubt, the most ambitious 
venture into the shopping center 
field is the $350 million national net- 
work of 11 regional centers backed 
by the Allied Stores Corporation 
of New York City. Its most extensive 
development is the recently com- 
pleted $60 million Bergen Mall near 
Paramus, New Jersey, some seven 
miles from the George Washington 
Bridge. Bergen Mall has more than 
100 stores, on more than 100 acres, 
and can be reached in 40 minutes 
comfortable driving time or less by 
1,588,000 potential The 
total annual income of the marketing 
area served by Bergen Mall is said 
to be $2,655,000,000. 

Bergen Mall has parking for 8600 
automobiles at one time. Design fea- 
tures include a carillon: an artificial 
ice-skating rink 500- 
person capacity auditorium: two six- 
story office buildings, one of them 
for professional use: a Kiddieland; 
banks; several restaurants in various 
price ranges: a full variety of shops 
and stores: bowling alleys; internal 
roadways to make traffic flow easily 
within the center itself: 47 exits- 
entrances; and complete air-condi- 
tioning in all buildings. Bergen Mall 
is called the “flagship” of the Allied- 
led network of regional shopping 
centers. Stern Brothers, one of New 
York’s great department stores, has 
a major branch at Bergen Mall. The 
architect is John Graham and Com- 
also designer of 


customers. 


outdoors: a 


pany of Seattle, 
Northgate and other Allied centers. 
In the fall of 1956, the South’s 


largest shopping center—Gulfgate 
Shopping City, seven miles south 
of downtown Houston—opened for 
business. Another Allied Regional 
Shopping Center, it was erected over 
a three-year period at a cost of $32 
million, on a site that had formerly 
been a field of weeds with a creek 
running through it. This is a beauti- 
fully designed and landscaped site, 
with parking space for 5500 auto- 
mobiles. It serves an area with a 
population of 1,200,000. 

In Hicksville, Long Island (30 
miles from Manhattan), Allied re- 
cently completed the $40 million 
Mid-Island Plaza, which serves a 
great and growing population of 
several hundred thousand in eastern 
Nassau and western Suffolk counties 
on Long Island. Suppose, some busy 
morning, a Long Island housewife 
within driving distance of the Mid- 
Island Plaza made a list of things 
that she had to do: (1) Have Junior’s 
hair cut. (2) Have new lifts put on 
black pumps. (3) Buy sister a 
sweater. (4) Get self a shampoo and 
wave. (5) Buy groceries. (6) Look 
at material for living room draper- 
ies. (7) Pick up John’s suit at clean- 
ers. (8) Take radio to be repaired. 
(9) Visit dentist. Sounds like a 
pretty busy day, doesn’t it? By 
driving to the Mid-Island Plaza, or 
for that matter, to any of the scores 
of other regional shopping centers, 
Mrs. Suburban Housewife could be- 
gin her rounds by ten o'clock, and 
even with time out for lunch, com- 
plete them by mid-afternoon. 

Besides the larger regional shop- 


ping centers, a nationwide survey 
found, recently, that there were 
mere than 2000 shopping centers 
“worthy of the name” now being 


built or planned. As a result, one- 
stop shopping has fast taken hold 
everywhere in suburban America. 
Many of these suburban shopping 
centers are open three nights a week, 
so that shopping is often a family 
affair, and not a form of female 
diversion. Suburbanites no longer 
need to brave the perils of city 
traffic when family shopping is re- 
quired. The suburban shopping cen- 
ter is now an established part of the 
American Way. 


City Renewal and Redevelopment 


DESPITE THE RUSH to the suburbs, 
which has characterized American 
life during the past 15 years, and in 
the face of steadily advancing living 
standards, there is a huge amount 
of slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment work that still needs to be 
(see URBAN SPREAD page 46) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


i their stated Objectives for 
1958, our International Trustees 
should have simplified interplane- 
tary travel for us lay Kiwanians. 
Actually, there’s not much to it. 
In a lecture at our club, the dis- 
tinguished scientist Dr. Paul E. 
Wanacracker said, “Recent experi- 
ments with the plasma-jet inter- 
reactor indicate that the IRBM- 
Thor booster can circumvent the 
monothermal thicket of the lower 
isnosphere.” He went on to say that 
there is no longer any reason to 
fear the tangential drag of hydro- 
seismatic cosmology. Vernicular 
transvarianiam is not a vital factor, 
and although the Russians beat us 
to that discovery, we can be grate- 
ful to our own laboratories for de- 
veloping the new neo-heterodyne 
acceptor, which eliminates any 
abnormal cosmic pulsifications. We 
now know that cislunar space is 
entirely cogistical. 

Therefore it is obvious that not 
only animals, but men, can expect 
flatigal reactions when they are 
projected into the nether qualmic 
zones. This was proven, actually, 
in the New Mexico testing grounds 
in 1944, but it has taken years to 
perfect the delicate cellulitical in- 
strumentation. We must not be 
impatient; we must have faith in 
our dedicated men. It is like our 
own International President Park 
Arno!d himself said, quoting the 
classic: “Sic gallia transit unum, 
omnia pluribus partes est.” 

It’s as simple as that. 

+. * 7 

Don’t belittle the girl who offers 
you a penny for your thoughts, sir. 
Could be she has a very shrewd 
sense of values. 
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If I read young ladies’ minds 
rightly nowadays, they no longer 
believe that opportunity knocks. 
They believe he stays outside in his 
convertible and honks. 


7 * + 


No indeed, you can’t measure 
any man’s happiness by the size of 
his income. A man receiving one 
million dollars a year may not be 
any happier than a man receiving, 
say, $800,000. 


* * + 


“A honeymoon,” says George Hall, 
our minister member who has 
launched many of them, “is the short 
vacation a young man takes before 


starting work for a new boss.” 
em 6 


“IT have noticed,” says Sam 


Hamerman, “that whenever a man 
is elevated, he either grows or he 
swells.” 








Old men get a reputation for 
wisdom because there are so few 
people alive who remember how 
foolish these fellows were in their 
young manhood and middle years. 


* * * 


“Why is it,”” demands friend Bob 
Griggs, “that mankind isn’t?” 
* * 


Her father asked his prospective 
son-in-law if he could support a fam- 
ily, and we have to admire the young 

% . oy 2 ae , 
man’s answer—‘‘No sir, I was only 
planning to support your daughter. 
The rest of you will have to take 
care of yourselves.” 


A good Kiwanianne is the one 
who sits up with you when you are 
sick and puts up with you when 
you are not. 


7 * * 


“Along about the time we tell our 
kids you can’t put more into a con- 
tainer than it will hold,” says Lew 
King, “along comes a lady in slacks.” 


* * * * * * * * 


NOTABLE QUOTE: 


“Man’s greatest discovery is 
not fire, or the wheel, or the 
combustion engine, or atomic 
energy, or anything in the ma- 
terial world. Man’s greatest dis- 
covery is teamwork by agree- 
ment.” 

—B. Brewster Jennings 


* * * * * * * * 


If you regard yourself as a 
“cosmic” thinker, the rest of us 
may decide you have. simply in- 


“ec 33 


serted a stray “s 
_ * a. 


International conventions are gath- 
erings at which club presidents can 
get a restoration of the high ideals 
and boundless energy they had sev- 
eral months ago, just after they were 


elected. 
a « 


“Fining” at Kiwanis meetings is. 
like spinach for lunch; it’s not 
necessarily bad, it just isn’t good, 
isn’t tasty. 

* * * 


“You committee chairmen 
needn't go hinting for praise,” our 
club president, Bill Huie, told us. 
<« ° . , 3] 
Even a mosquito doesn’t get a slap 
on the back until he starts to 
work.” 

* * * 


Nothing discombobulates a man 
at home more than to answer the 
phone and have some cocky male 
voice demand to talk to his wife. 

- . * 

Hey, you egotists, it isn’t necessary 
to talk about yourself. We'll do that 
when you leave. 


* * * 


“Mommie, will they build a ship 
to go to heaven?” the modern little 
lad asked. They've long since built 
it, sonny. But many of us are still 
too stupid to get on it. 
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Whether it is organized or disorganized 


baseball ... one man on the field is indispensable. 


, the umpire! 


page KNOWS about umpires. 
4 They are the ones first excluded 
when that magazine picks its Man of 
the Yea 

They the last to 
invited to look, feel, and be sharp— 


are among be 


for money 
If their 
bubble-gum cards, the swap value is 
Premier Nasser 
thrown in. 


faces are pictured on 


approximately one 
Volga 
They are reputed to be among the 
luckless, unappreciated indi- 
the During the 
baseball for example, 


with a boatman 


most 
viduals in world. 


1953 


season, 


when President Eisenhower was 
throwing out the first ball, it acci- 
dentally hit someone—the umpire. 
Who else? 

But such is life for the Man in 


Blue, Old Qwl Eyes, the Villain. 
At this time, particularly, he de- 


serves notice. Baseball has come 
back Winter hibernation is over. 
And whether it’s organized ball, or 
disorganized, there is a rule that 
baseball and bat are not enough: 


You have got to have an umpire. 
Suppose, for a moment, that you 
(This might happen 
with Big Leagues, 
Leagues, Alley Leagues, and 
Not Even Named Yet, the 


for umpires ranks right up 


umpire 


What 


are an 
any day 
Little 
Leagues 
demand 
with the need for scientists.) 
Umpiring is not a duty to be taken 
lightly. For one thing, umpires are 
sociologically valuable as scapegoats 
perhaps only slightly less so than 
drivers and secretaries of 
And they have become world 


for it 


women 
State 
lamous 
On 
vourself bending low over a catcher’s 
don't feel inferior. Your 
may be totally unreliable 


the other hand, if you do find 
shoulder, 
evesight 
You may be as athletically graceful 
as a hippopotamus falling downstairs. 
But if you are impartial (and who 


By ALFRED BALK 


isn’t, these days), there is consola- 
tion in the thought that the whole 
embarrassing business is for com- 
munity, country, and—if the point is 
stretched far enough—world better- 


ment. 
Put another way, what is more 
socially useful than the ability of 


one person (the umpire) to keep 18 
boys out of everyone’s hair—without 
resorting to television? 

You have probably gathered by 
now that I, too, have umpired. Thus, 
it's with some authority that I sug- 
gest the important thing to 
remember—whether you are watch- 
ing an umpire, or being one—is 
proper mental outlook. To attain it, 
you might go far as between- 
innings readings of The Power of 
Positive Thinking, Please Don’t Eat 
the Whisk Broom, or. Gunga Din. 
But whatever you do, it will pay if 
it delays the development of a per- 
secution complex. 

Another important thing to under- 
stand is that, in any league, asper- 
sions are going to be cast on the eye- 
sight of an umpire. These should be 
taken no more seriously than a wife 
takes a budget, even when comments 
become alarmingly pointed. (If you 
are said to be “blind as a potato with 
consider the wit, 


most 





so 


a thousand eyes,” 
rather than intent, of your accuser.) 

It's possible, too, that occasionally 
an umpire’s ancestry may be ques- 
tioned, especially by adults. Again, 
don’t let this worry you. Certainly, 
not to the point of protesting that 
your ancestors did come over on the 
Mayflower and you do have a father 
and mother. These items are no- 
body’s but your office 
switchboard operator’s. 

You may expect, also, that real or 
imagined shortcomings in your ap- 
pearance will be discussed. A partial 
however, is that you 


business 


consolation, 


probably won't hear most of it. Not 
just because some players are polite 
and try to speak quietly, but also be- 
cause some have found that “ugly,” 
“runt,” or “beanpole” have connota- 
tions that get people thrown out of 
games. 

Because athletes can be rugged, 
individualists, or both, you should 
expect a reasonable number of cases 
in which your judgment will be 
questioned. They must be as expan- 
sive as Washington’s “Farewell to 
the Troops,” or as pointed as a bite 
on the leg by a Little Leaguer. They 
may even be oblique, as when Casey 
Stengel silently protested an um- 
pire’s refusal to declare a rain-out 
by swan-diving into the mud at sec- 
ond base. 

At some levels of baseball, umpires 
face what insurance companies might 
call aggravated risks. In a women’s 
league, for example, there may be 
hair-pulling or throwing of objects 
(mitts, bats, people, etc.). Or in 
youngsters’ leagues, an arbiter may 
have other problems, such as wheth- 
er or not to call Junior “out” with 


Father glaring at him a few feet 
away. In any case, it could be 
worse. Last winter, in Puerto Rico, 


the fans threw chairs. 

Speaking of spectators, if they are 
short of a chair-pitching mood and 
offer only precious words, it’s usu- 
ally best merely to ignore them. This 
is especially apropos after having 
thrown 13 players from the home 
team off the field, or having leaned 
beyond one’s center of gravity while 
brushing off home plate. 

But if a bon mot comes to mind 
that simply won’t be restrained, it’s 
perfectly in order to practice oneup- 
manship and reply to a fan. For 
instance, if a woman shouts, “If I 
were your wife you’d get poison for 
breakfast,” you could hardly sup- 
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press, “And if I were your husband, 
I'd eat it!” 

Another ability worth cultivating 
is that of threatening, or going to the 
brink. In the major leagues, after a 
player threw his bat in the air, one 
umpire delivered a classic in this 
department: “If the bat comes down, 
you're out of the game!” Neighbor- 
hood leagues settle for less profound 
observations, such as, in the 33rd 
inning: “I don’t care if you boys 
quit or not—but if 18 players miss 
supper, there'll be 18 allowances 
impounded later tonight.” 

Umpires, of course, should know 
how to read. This makes it easier 
to learn rules. Then, too, all of some 
250 ball-or-strike decisions and 80 
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safe-or-out calls need not turn into 
all-player conferences. With these 
elementary decisions taken in stride, 
extra energy is available for delicate 
matters, such as whether or not an 
outfielder with an angelic smile and 
hands upraised caught a ball on the 
first bounce. 

For the novice umpire, some prac- 
tice may be in order. Try rehears- 
ing a jerk of your thumb drama- 
tically upward in the “out” signal. 
(To keep things in perspective, toss 
in a “safe” once in awhile, too.) 
Also intervene occasionally in your 
neighbors’ quarrels. It will help you 
on the field. 

Really, there’s little else to being 
an umpire. If you're good, you may 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 





end up in the American League at 
$15,000 a year, plus pension. But that 
won't happen overnight. You go 
through the YMCA week-night cir- 
cuit, the bouncy-bus minor leagues, 
and finally a tryout as a $5000-a- 
year big-league rookie. Your salary 
may be $20,000 now, and you may 
soon discover the meaning of fallout 
from flying pop bottles, but your 
job is stimulating, reasonably secure, 
and you hobnob with celebrities. 
Where I umpire, it’s different. 
There’s a direct relationship between 
baseball and the demand for auto- 
matic washers. And, if your stern 
is dusted by a fastball, the President 
of the United States didn’t throw it 
—your son did. THE END 
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The Loop’s largest and best-known store is Marshall Field & Company, whose windows 
reflect not only the latest in fashions but also the panorama of passing traffic. 
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Space is precious, and 

cars carefully stacked bear a 
strange resemblance to the 
windows of a building. 





N? matter how wide and far Chicago's downtown area spreads, 
the most important part of it—the Loop—can't go anywhere 

but up. The Loop, which takes its name from the massive 
steel elevated trestle that surrounds it, is also imprisoned 
by the trains that rumble incessantly over it. The Loop is 
comprised of 35 square blocks, and it grows only when a taller 
building replaces a smaller one. In the early morning, buses, 
trains, and autos arrive in the Loop bringing white-shirted and 
white-bloused workers. The women shoppers follow later with 
small children in tow, and by noon the streets are heavy with 


people. When evening comes the tide of workers and shoppers 
) e OO goes out. In their place come diners, theater-goers, and sight- 
seers, who pour out of hotels and taxicabs, and capture the 


streets until dawn. Kiwanians attending the International 








convention June 29 to July 2 will live in or near the Loop. 
The purpose of this photo-essay is to help them to see it a 
little differently, to understand it a little better, and to 
enjoy it a little more while they are here. 
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It has been said 

that every Chicagoan visits 
State Street at least once 
every four months. Usually it 
looks as if all are there 

at the same time. 














The traffic officer, like a symphony conductor, uses 
a stylized technique: arm rigid, fingers upright, and thumb cocked just so. 











Buses depart for Chinatown, Maxwell Street, and the house where Mrs. O'Leary's cow kicked over the lamp. 


If you can’t find it in the Loop... 


you probably can’t find it. 


At Carson’s and every other department 
store, information, at 
least, costs absolutely nothing. 





Tickets to “My Fair Lady” in Chicago 

aren't much easier to get than 

they were in New York. But as long as there is 
a box office, you have a chance. 
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The sign to the left rear of the window of 
the Dan Fox Millinery store on Lake Street 
reads: “Do it yourself. Make your own 
hats. Save. Have Fun. Come in and Browse.” 
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The greatest show in town isn't at any theater. It’s in a brightly lit auction 
store at the corner of State and Randolph, where at all hours of the 
day and night, curious passers-by wander in to bid on the trinkets offered for sale. 





There is more to the city 
than garish marquees and shiny new cars, 


While shopping mothers look elsewhere, their 
children scan the upper part of the city. 
Then, suddenly, they discover the huge model 
of a Constellation airliner 

perched on the roof of a Loop skyscraper. 
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- ye: | To brighten its State 


- Street side, Field’s planted trees 

Ok it \ in the sidewalk. They also 
;, RPLLY provided the trees with 
birdhouses, which soon became 
favorite targets of “souvenir 
hunters.” Nevertheless, the 
management obstinately replaces 
those that disappear. 






















The pigeons own the Loop ... all others are visitors. 














Wardrobe Tips for 
Chicago-bound Wives 


By VI HIMMEL 


Chairman, Ladies’ Entertainment 
43rd annual International convention 


W hether your wardrobe tastes run 
to Chemise or non-C, pointed or softly 
tapered toes, they'll find 

compatriots in informal Chicago. 

The answers to the “what shall I 
wear?” inquiries that have been coming 
in from women all over Kiwanis 
International can really be as unpre- 
dictable as the city itself. Fashion- 
wise, anything goes to the Chicago 
convention, and milady goes free!y, and 
comfortably, in it. Though this may 
seem a somewhat ambiguous guide 
when you’re packing your luggage, the 
knowledge that the city has few fashion 
“laws” is a great relief when it’s time 
to step into the exciting potpourri 
of convention actvity. 

Morning wear might mean tailored, 
casual cottons, or simply a blouse- 
skirt-sweater combination. For 
afternoon shopping trips, brunch, or a 
jaunt down the avenue, slightly 
dressier cottons, linen or cotton suits 
are all in order. At least one sweater- 
and-skirt ensemble would do double 
duty for sightseeing trios, boat rides, 
and an ajternoon at the ball park. 
Evening dress suggests linens, crepe 
prints, or, again, cottons with a 
piquant flair. That “special” gown will 
be in its glory at the President’s 
Reception and Ball Wednesday nite. 

Cool Lake Michigan breezes usually 
perk up even the warmest midsummer 
days, and air-conditioning units are in 
full flow, so a light-weight spring 
topper, dressed-up or down sweaters, 
and possibly a fur stole would be wise 
accouterments. Hats aren’t absolutely 
necessary, gloves are optional, too. 
Portable, plastic raingear could be 
carried—just in case. And of course, 
in addition to dress shoes, a pair of 
practical walkers are a must. If there 
is still room in your suitcase, you 
might include some sand ’n surf togs 
and plan to visit the lakefront beaches. 

Should you happen to forget 
anything, there are hundreds of 
Chicagoland shops to entice and delight 
you with their wares. 











A NEW ERA 
AND A NEW OFFICE 


By ALBERT J. TULLY 


Chairman, Board Committee on Laws and Regulations 


ryvue year 1924 typified an era that 
| It marked the death 
of two outstanding composers: Vic- 
tor Herbert and Puccini. 
It was the year that Calvin Coolidge 
Dawes polled seven 
than the combined 
votes for the Democratic party, 
headed by John W. Davis, and the 
Progressive party, headed by Sena- 
tor LaFollette. Only 30 million 
votes were cast. It was also the year 
that the was 
upon as a source ol state 
revenue. By the 1924, 37 
states had imposed a tax on the sale 


has passed 
Giacomo 
Charles 


and 


million more 


gasoline sales. tax 
seized 


end of 


of gasoline 

On July 1, 1924, 
United 
manently established 
provided for carrying the mail west- 
minutes 


air-mail service 
States was per- 
The schedule 


across the 


bound in 34 hours and 45 
and eastbound in 32 hours and five 
minutes 

The income tax in 1924 provided 
for a two per cent tax on 
net income. The exemption for a 
single person was $1000 and for 
heads of families was $2500. The in- 
come tax on a net income of $5000 
te $37.50. On a net in- 
$20,000 it amounted to 


normal 


amounted 
come of 
$1017.50 

The population of the United 
States at the beginning of 1924 was 
112,826,000. Los Angeles claimed to 
have one million people within its 
corporate limits and called itself the 
fifth largest city in size in the United 
States 

The year was a momentous one in 
the history of Kiwanis. At the con- 
vention held in Denver, the present 
International Constitution and By- 
laws were adopted. At the time of 
the convention there was a total of 
1245 Kiwanis clubs, with a total 
membership of 89,695. 

Things have changed greatly in 
the United States, in Canada, and in 
Kiwanis since 1924. The world of 
1958 is a different world from that of 
1924. We live, today, in the atomic 


32 


age, and the pattern of our thinking 
and our living is very different from 
that of 34 years ago. 

When the International Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws were adopted in 
1924, they provided for an Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees composed 
of 17 members; a president, an im- 
mediate president, two vice- 
presidents, a treasurer and 12 
trustees. In the 34 years since the 
Constitution and Bylaws’ were 
adopted, no change has been made 
in the size of the International Board 
of Trustees, despite the changes that 
have taken place in the organization 
as a whole. 

Instead of the 1245 clubs that con- 
stituted Kiwanis International in 
1924, we now have 4453. Instead of a 
membership of 89,695, we now have 
252,520 Kiwanians translating the 
Kiwanis program into action in their 
local communities. 

The demands that the office of 


past 


International president makes upon 
a Kiwanian today are more complex 
and time consuming than they were 
in 1924. No longer is it possible for 
a man to step abruptly from his 
daily pursuits and assume the re- 
sponsibilities that go with the office 
of International president. Today a 
Kiwanian who is asked to assume 
the responsibilities of International 
president, and to neglect his busi- 
ness for an entire year, needs time 
to set his house in order. 

Realizing this, the International 
Board of Trustees has proposed 
amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws of Kiwanis International to 
be voted upon at the International 
convention opening in Chicago on 
June 29, 1958. Copies of the proposed 
amendments will be sent to the sec- 
retaries of all clubs about May 15. 
The effect of these amendments is 
to establish an office of president- 
elect, the holder of which will be an 
additional member of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees. The 
adoption of these amendments will 
assure that any man chosen to be 
president of Kiwanis International 
will be given an entire year in which 
to arrange his affairs so that he may 
be better able to devote his time, 
without stint, to the work of the of- 
fice of president the following year. 

The International Board of Trus- 
tees feels that this is a step forward 
and is in keeping with the changed 
conditions which face our organiza- 
tion today. The Board urges adop- 
tion of these amendments. THE END 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CREATE 
THE OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Unper the proposed amendments to the International Constitution and By- 
laws, the administrative body of Kiwanis International would be changed 


as follows: 


1 A new office would be established, called “President-elect.” 
2 The President-elect would be elected each year at the International 


convention 


in the same manner that the President and Vice-Presidents 


are elected, and for a one-year term 
3 The President-elect would serve as a member of the Board of Trustees, 


increasing their numbers 


to 18, 
Executive Committee of the Board. Other duties of the 


and would hold a position on the 


President-elect 


would be as prescribed by the Board of Trustees. 


4 Should a vacancy occur in the office of President-elect during the 
administrative year the Board of Trustees would elect from among its own 
number a President-elect for the unexpired term. During a year in which 
no International convention is held the International Council in May, June, 
or July of that year would elect a qualified member of a chartered club 
to serve for one administrative year. 

5 The President-elect would be named by the Conference on Recom- 
mendations for Nominations and submitted to convention delegates as the 
sole candidate for the office of President. 


The amendments containing these proposed changes will be submitted for 


adoption by 


the delegate body at the 43rd 


International convention in 


Chicago, June 29-July 2, 1958. If adopted they will become effective at the 
1959 convention, scheduled to be held in Dallas, Texas. 
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The 
DEDICATED 
INQUIRY 


International President H. Park 
Arnold will summarize a year of 
Kiwanis activity and discuss the 
organization's future in his Sunday 
evening address. His message “Of 
This We cre Proud” will review the 
highlights of dedicated community 
service as seen in his travels through 
the 30 districts of Kiwanis 


Stage and screen actor Brian Aherne 
will read selected passages from 
Scrioture and other appropriate 
works during the “In Memoriam” 
service on Sunday evening. Mr. 
Aherne, who first earned his repu- 
tation in Shakespearean roles, is 
currently starring in the Chicago 
cast of “My Fair Lady.” He plays 
the lead role of Professor Higgins 
opposite Anne Rogers as Liza in the 
popular musical comedy. 





$4 


MAJOR 


Monday morning 
Wilber M. Brucker 


The speaker for Monday evening 


THE CONVENTION, as a part of the rituals 
of our civilization and our organization, 
is, in its larger concept, a forum wherein 
Kiwanis examines its relationship to 
the community, the nation, and the 
world 

From the cornerstone ceremony on 
Sunday afternoon until the Interna- 
tional President's Reception and Ball 
on Wednesday night, the convention 
program is full. Since there will be no 
Thursday morning meeting, the other 
sessions will be even more heavily 
charged with activity than those of 
previous years. Each speaker has been 
selected for his ability to confront and 
analyze the issues of the day. Inquiry 
into these issues is a first. step toward 
knowledge and an incentive to action. 





Sunday evening 
H. Park Arnold Brian Aherne 





CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Tuesday morning 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr 


will be announced at a later date. 


Kiwanians will hear about Ameri- 
ca’s missile and space program from 
a man who is vitally concerned with 
it—Secretary of the Army Wilber 
M. Brucker. Secretary Brucker is o 
former governor of the state of 
Michigan and a past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Detroit—No. | 
Prior to his present appointment, he 
served as general counsel of the 
Department of Defense. He will 
speak on Monday morning. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., US repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, will 
give his impressions of that organi- 
zation and of its work, at the Tues- 
day morning i Amb d 

Lodge was three times elected sena- 
tor of Massachusetts, and, during 
World War Il, was the first US 
senator since the Civil War to resign 
his office to enter military service. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


At 3:30 p.m. Sunday, June 29, at 
the corner of Rush and Erie Streets 
in Chicago, the cornerstone of the 
New Permanent Home Office will be 
laid. International President H. 
Park Arnold, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago, the International 
officers, and other dignitaries will 
participate in the ceremony. 

The new building, which is now 
in construction, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by February 1, 
1959, less than seven years after a 





resolution calling for a Permanent 
Home was passed at the Seattle con- 
vention. 

Kiwanians and their families are 
invited to go directly to the Amphi- 
theatre following the cornerstone 
laying for an informal and continu- 
ing program of entertainment in the 
Meetin’ House. 

The present General Office at 520 
North. Michigan Avenue will be 
open for inspection throughout the 
convention. 


DEDICATED COMMUNITY SERVICE 





“A convention city within a city” is Chicago’s International Amphitheatre. The 
host to the 43rd International convention offers every convention convenience, 
including 585,000 square feet of floor space, ample parking facilities, and air 
conditioning. The structure is absolutely fireproof and adjoins the famous Stock 


Yards Inn. The Amphitheatre will be 


easily accessible to delegates by use of 


shuttle buses, which will leave major Loop hotels prior to all convention sessions. 





| 
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Kiwanis serves Youth. 

Areas selected for discussion in this first 
period of the afternoon include club- 
sponsored 


WORKSHOP “5” 

Kiwanis in the 4 

Here during the first period of the after- 
noon, the group will discuss Kiwanis’s 
function in supporting worthy community 
services, stimulating community-wide 
action, and providing club activities for 


Here is an area of great concern to many 
leaders—how to get new members and 
new clubs and how to conserve and 


strengthen both. 


WORKSHOP “Cc” 

Kiwanians accept civic responsibility. 

In the first period of the afternoon 
workshop “C” will examine the areas of 
service open to individual Kiwanians and 
will discuss ways to promote higher 
business and professional staydards. 


Building Good Club Public Relations 

Another “how to do it” session. 

The topics: “Keeping Your Club Informed,” 
“The Kiwanis Club Speaks to the 
Community,” and “Maintaining an Effective 
Relationship With all Media.” 
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Sunday afternoon 


Sunday evening 


Monday morning 


Monday evening 


Tuesday morning 


Tuesday afternoon and 
evening 


Wednesday morning 


Wednesday evening 
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43rd ANNUAL CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


There’s lots more in the package 


THE FUN sive of the convention has been designed with the whole family in mind 
and since a well-housed convention is a happy one, Kiwanians will make the most 
of their fun in Chicago. Convention hotels are all conveniently located in Chicago’s 
famous Loop and they provide an abundance of comfortable rooms to fit any purse. 
Ladies and junior guests will be admitted by badge to all convention sessions 
in addition to those specially planned for them. Kiwanis-sponsored musical groups 
from all over the continent will be on hand to provide entertainment at all sessions 
and feature artists are being booked to headline programs on each of the three 
evenings. 
Entertainment at the International Amphitheatre will begin at 4:30, following the Corner- 
stone Ceremony at the site of the Permanent Home Office, with the “Kiwanis Club Showoff,” 
a melange of musical talent performing on the stage of the Amphitheatre. From 6 to 8 
o'clock strolling troubadours will serenade the diners partaking of “Chuck Wagon Chow” 
in the south hall of the Amphitheatre. 


The nationally famous Joliet High School Band will provide the prelude for a program 
that will include the United States Steel Company’s Glee Clubs of 135 voices; the Swing 
Vo-chestra; and soloist Louis Sudler, operatic baritone, in addition to speakers H. Park 
Arnold and Brian Aherne. 


The Chicago Pageant of Welcome will feature musical groups and tableaux and will intro- 
duce the notables of the convention prior, to the address by Wilber Brucker. 


High school choirs from Elgin, Illinois; East Liverpool, Ohio; Hammond, and Muncie, 
Indiana; Harlan, Kentucky; Skokie, Illinois; and Jackson, Mississippi will combine to 
open the evening's program with a musical prelude and will provide the choral background 
for the salute to the United States and Canada that precedes the major address of the 
evening. Entertainment will feature the Fargo, North Dakota Warblers and the High- 
lander Elementary School Band of Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Ottawa, Illinois High School Band will lead off a morning program that will inter- 
sperse entertainment, business, and the major address by the Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States representative to the United Nations. 


District dinners are scheduled for the evening but the afternoon is free for relaxation, 
sightseeing, and recreation. The Chicago Cubs will be playing the San Francisco Giants 
at Wrigley Field; museums, parks, golf courses, the Brookfield Zoo, Lincoln Park Zoo, 
and Chicago's many miles of beaches will welcome Kiwanis visitors. 

The business session of the convention when officers are elected and resolutions adopted 
will be enlivened by the same Gateway California Dixieland Band that blew up a storm 
at the San Francisco convention. They will be complemented by the Vivace Swing Chorus 
of Skokie, Illinois 

Early arrivals at the International Amphitheatre will be greeted by entertainment as a 
prelude to the report of the Committee on Elections. A Pageant of Induction will follow, 
and, to a background of orchestral music, the members of the International Board, officers- 
elect, past presidents of Kiwanis International and their wives will be presented. 

The main feature entertainment will provide an hour and 15 minutes of topflight pro- 
fessional talent. The President's Reception and Ball lasting until 1 a.m. will wind up the 
evening and the convention. 

Ladies’ Entertainment 

It’s Ladies’ Day every day when Kiwanis wives gather in Chicago. Besides being 
invited to all of the convention sessions, the ladies. have exclusive events planned 
for them at Medinah Temple. These include a Monday afternoon fashion show 
sponsored by world-famous Marshall Field’s and a Wednesday matinee. Theater- 


> —<=—DHAY* going, shopping sprees, and sightseeing trips will color their free hours. One 


hundred and fifty Chicago-area wives and the staff of the Ladies’ Booth in the 
Amphitheatre will be pleased to welcome and assist their guests. 

Junior Guest Entertainment 

Juniors of both genders and all ages are the special concern of the Junior Guest 
Committee. Assisted by local Key Clubs, this committee will set up a nursery for 
children under six at the Palmer House, provide baby-sitters at established rates 
of $1.00 an hour until midnight and $1.50 an hour after midnight, and provide more 
sophisticated entertainment for the teen-agers. Juniors will practice their dance- 
steps prior to the Wednesday reception and Ball at a special get-acquainted dance 
on Monday night. Sponsored tours to the Brookfield Zoo, Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry, Adler Planetarium, Shedd Aquarium, and Museum of 
Natural History will start and end in Loop areas convenient to Convention hotels. 
A separate charge will be made for each sponsored tour. 
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In these selected restaurants dining out becomes a real adventure. 
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® The 
Family Restaurant 
iii 


Rush Street 
Famous for Prime Ribs 


CESS ee ee ee Oe ewe oo owe oe ewe 


and Steaks 
Wh 4-3272 
871 NORTH RUSH STREET 
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prime filet mignon steaks 





6) &. CHICAGO AVE. 
WHITEHALL 4-0369 






900 NORTH MICHIGAN 


acques 


cH RESTAURANT 
Dine in our beautiful 

Outdoor Garden. 
Facilities for parties. 
DE 7-9040 


Madame De Haas, Psychic 


Reservations: 


OPEN DAILY 11:30 A.M. to 12:00 P.M. 
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At Adams and 
State since 1898 


Nationally famous 
for German and American 
dishes, Prime Steaks 
and Sea Foods 





Telephone HArrison 7-3170 














800 M. MICHIGAN AVE. AT THE WATER TOWER, TEL. SUperior 7-7371 


in an old world 
d luncheons 
until 1 AM 
ot 


Wonderful home cooking 

itmosphere Reasonably price 

and dinner open from noon 

FREE PARKING for the convenience 
our dinner guest 


PL LL 
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! ay CHICAGO”’ 
i” You are cordially invited to 
\ enjoy a most memorable eve- 
A ning at this most popula: 
change of pace’ spot for 

Chicagoans 
Wonderful Polynesian and 


: American foods and authentic 
4 ' Hawaiian entertainment. 


ns Closed Mondays 


WATK IK 1 aoe 


~ WILSON AT OUTER DRIVE 
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Visit the 











CAFE 
531 Rush (corner Rush and Grand) SU 7-0382 


Serving Chicago and 
Kiwanis Headquarters 
for 28 years. Directly 
across Grand Avenue. 
Famous for steaks and 
chops. 












THE UNIQUELY BEAUTIFUL 


Swiss 
Chalet 


PLEASANTLY AIR-CONDITIONED 


tempting German 

and Swiss specialties 

make this a delightfully 
different place to dine 


Bismarck Hotel 
; RANDOLPH AT LA SALLE 
cHic Aco 








CHICAGO'S FINEST ITALIAN RESTAURANT 


Jtabian VAlage 


VISIT OUR PIANO LOUNGE 


71 W. MONROE 1 blk. west of 


Palmer House 
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| Kiwanis Members Welcome | 

| PETE'S EST! EST! EST! RESTAURANT | 

535 N. Wells St. (WH 4-1535) 

} Chicago's Steak Specialists. Serv- | 

| ing both American and Italian foods. }} 
Lunches 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinners | 

} 5-11:30 p.m. Closed Sundays. 

PRIVATE CLUB 











“where the steak is born” 


Select and 
brand your 


own prime 


age d steak 


from the 
tabulous Steaé 
I / rone Mod 


erate prices 





Famous for 
Prime Riss OF BEEF 





Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and HALSTED - CHICAGO 9 
Free Parking for Our Patrons 
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HENRICI® 


Chicago’s most famous restaurants 
invite you to share the same his- | 
toric hospitality which for genera- 
tions has pleased the celebrities of 
business, theater and sport. Mas- 
terfully prepared food, dramatic 
surroundings and impeccable serv- 
ice combine to make dining at 
Henrici’s remembered experience. 


HENRICI® 
RESTAURANTS 


Randolph Street between Dearborn and Clark 
Merchandise Mart 


_— - - - —___—_ 








— Most Unusual, Sumptuous Menu 


FEATURING CHICAGO ARTISTS! 
‘ , ADAMS — The only sidewalk cafe in town. 


Closed Sundays and Holidays | 437 N. RUS H STRE ET 
<i ns WHitehall -4-8815 


RESTAURANT &® 
and GALLERY 








Continental 
( uisine 





See CHICAGO from 


Top of the ROCK 


Luncheon—Hors D’Ocuvres 


the 
En lj Delicious food | 
and beverages ’ 9 * 
ng IS served in the Julian S | Dine in the finest tradition 


traditional charm | That Popular Restaurant in the beautiful 


of an English (Yd English Atmosphere 
countryside Chicago's finest food and beverages bd 
inn! 103 E. Chicago Ave. WH 4-9500 
* 


LUNCHEON-OINNER ill 11 BP. m. 


2” PEARSGN 

















BOTH !N THE PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
Reservations suggested 


* Robert” —Mi. 2-7676 


190 EAST PEARSON STREET 
SUPERIOR 7.8200 








YOU'RE Ss Delicious home-style >» 32 E. Randolph 


> 24 W. Madison 
ye > 111 So. Wabash 
of ‘dining out” )» the Prudential Bidg. 


cooking plus the thrill 


CeSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene,; 
See eee essere eeeeeeneeae 


——— 











Where Upper Michigan Avenue SEAHSEFEESHPFSEDODP OTOL ODDO 
meets Lake Shore Drive . 
CAFE BONAPARTE | ee : 
; ; a Visit the 
/ Superb French Cuisine > 4 4 
Entertainment—Dancing ° COLLEGE INN ? 
° ro 
f >> CAPE COD ROOM ; Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel ° PORTERHOUSE ° 
2 “Down East" decor provides : . ] > 
© quaint atmosphere for sea food 636 So - Michigan Ave., HA 7-4300 > ands > 
ot its finest— Colorado Brook Trout NL + WELL OF THE SEA sd 
~—— in fresh doily. (RED STAR INN) > ° 
' world renowned restaurants | 
CAMELLIA HOUSE a RED STAR INN eo: ae a > 
Chicago's most distinguished 1528 N. Clark 4 = (Se > 4 
dining place. Telephone WH 4-9637 : ’ 
For an evening of superb dining, Famous for German food @ HOTEL SHERMAN 4 
doncing to sophisticated music. Winner of HOLIDAY MAGAZINE @ | @ Chicago > 
Luncheon « Tea + Dinner Award from 1954 through 1958 > 4 4 
After the Theatre. 0ST Sa PRPS HSSSSE SHOTS HF HSE FEE HHODGD 
99 


‘Animals feed themselves; men eat; but only wise men know the art of eating. 


Brillat-Savarin 
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“Just as we are able to translate 


our high principles and fine ideals into 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Lutle League 

WHAT BASEBALL MEANS TO KIWANIS 

THIS SPRING, major league baseball finally came to Cali- 
But while West Coast fans have abandoned 
surfboards in favor of seats in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum and San Francisco Seals Stadium, a slightly 
different brand of baseball is being offered in many 
other towns throughout the land. 

East Lansing, Michigan has no baseball team on a 
par with the Dodgers or Giants. The closest they can 
come to big league ball is the squad at the State Uni- 
versity, and during the summer, most college men go 
home. But they do have a Little League, and within 
this microcosm is a macrocosm, 

The local youngsters, under the guiding hand of the 
Kiwanis Club of East Lansing, play a full summer 
schedule of games in three separate leagues. Players 
are divided into teams according to age and ability. 
Once a week, television station WKAR-TV takes their 
mobile unit out to the ballpark to broadcast one of the 
games. The ballpark itself resembles a major league 
park in miniature, with base lines shortened to 75 feet 
and the pitcher’s mound moved closer to the plate. 

While the field dimensions have shrunk, the rule 
books have been stretched. Catchers are allowed to 
drop third strikes, but taking leadoffs and stealing home 
are strictly forbidden. Since the players wear tennis 
shoes, dangers of spiking injuries have been eliminated, 
and protective headgear reduces the chance of being 
beaned by a scatter-armed pitcher. Also, a rule re- 
quiring each player on the team to play at least two 
innings gets everyone into the game, even though times 
come in the late innings when as many as five boys will 
be playing in the outfield. The rules have been stretched 
to allow that too. 

But East Lansing doesn’t own a monopoly on Kiwanis 
Little League baseball. They play it in Hawaii too, and 
just like their major league counterpart, the Police 
Activities League in Honolulu county, which is partly 
financed by the Waikiki club, somewhat like their 
Major League counterparts, features two leagues of 
eight teams, each named after a National or American 
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League club. The similarity ends right there though, 
since, while the cry in organized baseball is: “Break 
up the Yankees,” the cry in Hawaii is: “Break up the 
Cubs!” 

The Hawaiian League was organized in 1951, with 
much of the impetus being supplied by Police Chief Dan 
Liu of the Honolulu club. The following year, the 
Kalanianaole Cubs won their first pennant but lost cut 
in the ensuing World Series. Then in 1955, the Kiwanis 
Club of Waikiki took over the sponsorship of the team 
and under Kiwanis leadership, the Cubs won three pen- 
nants and two World (or at least Hawaiian) Series, 
while posting a three year record of 47 games won 
against only 6 losses. Last summer, in a post-season 
West Coast barnstorming tour, they won all but one 
game. The Waikiki Cubs are supported by the sale of 
gum from gumball machines installed at places of busi- 
ness all over the island. 

Meanwhile, back on the mainland, several clubs not 
only worked with healthy boys, but also decided to 
give handicapped youngsters a chance at the game. 
Realizing that a crippled child could hardly chase flies 
in the outfield, some of the Georgia clubs gave these 
less fortunate youngsters jobs as scorers or umpires. 

In Macon, Georgia last year, the Ingleside club took a 
little nine-year-old boy named Roland Wise under their 
protective wings. Roland was afflicted with Perthe 
Disease and hobbled around on crutches, but that didn’t 
hinder his abilities as a scorer. Every day that a 
Little League game was scheduled, club members 
stopped at Roland’s house to bring him to the game. 
Afterwards, they would take him home, and if a big 
league team should pass through town, Roland didn’t 
have to ask for a ticket. Thanks to the work of the 
Ingleside, Macon club, at least one boy discovered that 
it isn’t always necessary to hit, field, and run to be 
a member of the team. 
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In Lenox, 


Child and Youth Work 
THEIR WORD IS THEIR BOND 


THREE YEARS AGO the Kiwanis Club of Silver Spring, 
Maryland pledged financial help to the Silver Spring 
Boys’ Club. This year the club fulfilled the pledge, giv- 
ing the boys a total of $3650 in cash and land, appraised 
at $58,000, for the construction of a clubhouse. ... For 
the past six springs, the fancies of the young men in 
Blackwood, New Jersey have lightly turned to thoughts 
of Little League, as sponsored by the Blackwood club. 
In return for the $8000 spent by the club on them, the 
Little Leaguers last year won the New Jersey state 
championship. 


THEY ALL WENT TO CAMP 

RETARDED CHILDREN in Lynn, Massachusetts had a camp 
site but no buildings or toilet facilities until the Kiwanis 
Club of Lynn provided them with both. . . . Members of 
the Rock Hill, South Carolina club sent 50 underprivi- 
leged girls to summer camp for a week, then went to 
camp themselves for a fish fry and a program put on 
entirely by the girls. .. . In Brenham, Texas, Kiwanians 
sent 82 Washington County boys to camp and donated 
food and facilities for their use. 
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Massachusetts, Girl Scouts make good use of their flagpole-that-grows. 


A FLAGPOLE GROWS IN LENOX 


WHEN the Lenox, Massachusetts club 
completed work on their youth 
cabin at Laurel Lake, begun in 1956 
and finished last fall, Charlie House, 
club president in 1957, decided that 
no youth cabin would be worthy of 
the name without its country’s flag 
flying over it. Rather than taking 
the easy way out and calling in a 
flagpole maker, Charlie went to see 
the town tree warden. The 
warden next called in the fire chief, 
possessor of the tallest ladder in 
town. Between the three of them, 
they trimmed the branches off a tall, 
straight hemlock in front of the 
cabin, and installed the needed 
blocks and halyards. 

A few weeks later, at a simple 
dedication ceremony, the club mem- 
bers gathered at the cabin and 
watched a group of scouts raise the 
flag on its natural hemlock flagpole. 

This summer, young campers will 
play in the shadow of that flagpole 
for the first time. The cabin stands 
on a hilltop overlooking Laurel 
Lake. It is on land leased to the 
Kiwanians by the Lenox Civic Asso- 
ciation for the nominal sum of $10 


tree 


a year for the next 20 years. The 
exterior is of rough lumber with 
a slate roof, and inside are eight 


double-deck bunks. 

“Building this cabin was a good 
thing for us,” says Charlie House. 
“We're a small club of 55 members 
in a town of less than 4000 people, 
and feel quite proud of having raised 
$3300 for the building. More than 
that, we put a great many man 
hours into it.” 


“or 


ON THE GLAD WAGON 
WITH SOME HELP from the Kiwanis Club of Edwardsville, 
flowers are again blooming in southern I[linois this 
year. Each spring, the club selects one of the 31 dii- 
ferent classes of gladiolus and buys about 1200 glad 
bulbs from reputable growers. The bulbs are sacked 
eight to a bag, along with various directives for their 
care. An ad in the local paper tells school children 
where and when the bulbs can be picked up. Interested 
youngsters can claim a sack of bulbs, a pamphlet titled 
“Get On the Glad Wagon,” and go home to plant glads. 
A month later, a representative of the club’s boys’ 
and girls’ work committee visits the junior gardeners 
with some horticultural advice. When the florets bloom, 
the Edwardsville Chapter of the Illinois Gladiolus So- 
ciety sponsors a glad show and the boys and girls 
enter their bouquets in a special Kiwanis section. Out 
of 150 entrants, 50 received ribbons at last year’s show. 


THEY’RE GETTING YOUNGER 

EvipeNce that Montana Kiwanians are young and getting 
younger came to light when the Miles City club started 
to plan its annual sons and daughters meeting. Club 
members didn’t have enough offspring of suitable age 
among their ranks who could attend the event, so they 
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decided to wait until a few more infant members of 
Kiwanis families grew up before holding their meeting. 

No idle thumb-twiddlers-in-waiting, however, Miles 
City Kiwanians went out and invited 54 college students 
and local service men, who were in town at the time, to 
their first annual all-college student recognition day. 
The city’s closed circuit TV station televised the event. 

That same day, the club hosted the younger set (12 
and under) to a movie, sponsored a basketball game, 
and with the $106 gate from the game, held a party for 
They plan the same program for next 


the spectators 
They need larger places to hold 


year—with one change 


the events 


THE MOST INCLUSIVE CLUB IN TOWN 


Auruoucn the layout of the club could conceivably 
rival an exclusive ivy-league retreat, the Manatee Boys’ 
Club in Manatee County, Florida is the most inclusive 
club in town. Its doors are open to any and all boys 
in the county 

For the past 13 years, Bradenton, Florida Kiwanians 
have been playing godfather to the club, now worth 
more than $200,000 in physical facilities. Back in 1945, 
the Bradenton Kiwanis club to spend $5000 
renovating a temporary building in the boys’ club ball 
park and to underwrite the club’s operating budget for 
1946, plus half the operating budget for 1945. In 1945, 
the budget was $17,000. Today it is a plump $30,000, 
and the club is still underwriting half. The money 
comes from “The World’s Largest Trailer Park,” also 
operated by Bradenton Kiwanians. Last year, $60,000 
collected from mobile-home owners went to the boys 


agreed 


in Manatee county. 

Not all the is due to inflation. In 
addition to paying the Kiwanians 
engaged in a vigorous building program. After they 
equipped a modern gymnasium and locker rooms, they 
got a 99-year lease on the six acres of land occupied 
by the club, and finally, dedicated an $80,000 educa- 
tional-vocational building erected with club funds. 

From a small frame shack, the clubhouse grew to a 
modern palm-fringed structure, staffed by more than 


increase in cost 


operating expenses, 
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40 adults, who volunteer their time, and directed by a 
board of 46 business and professional men. In 1945, 
300 boys were members; today 1200 youths can work 
up appetites on two football fields, three baseball dia- 
monds, a paddle tennis court, tetherball area, and bad- 
minton courts. 


Honors and Awards 
HATS ARE OFF 


KIWANIANS AND ROoTARIANS gathered in Coral Gables, 
Florida to present the Allen Morris Awards to mem- 
bers of the 1957 Florida legislature. The awards are 
given biennially to legislators chosen for meritorious 
public service, at a luncheon sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Coral Gables. .. . Since the Elkton, Maryland 
board of education doesn’t sponsor football teams, the 
Kiwanis Club of Elkton, with local merchants and other 
service clubs, promotes the sport. Recently, the club 
honored the entire Elkton team at a banquet... . In 
recognition of ten years’ outstanding work in the recre- 
ation field, the Kiwanis Club of Westboro, Ottawa, 
Ontario was cited by the National Association for Rec- 
reation. The club financed $3300 worth of park improve- 
ments, conducted “Learn to Swim” programs, held ski 
classes, organized hockey programs, assisted in provid- 
ing recreational activities for arthritics, supervised 


dances, and organized a club for senior citizens. 
In Leavenworth, Kansas, Kiwanians doffed their hats 
at the 75th anniversary of the passing of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act by Congress and sponsored the selection of the 
Civil Servant of the Year in the Leavenworth area. 
















“Fun With a Purpose” is the 
motto of the Manatee 

County, Florida, Boys’ Club. 
Educational and vocational projects 
provide the purpose. 

Games are part of the fun. 
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HE IS A MEMBER OF THE DINERS’ CLUB, WHICH PROVIDES THE NATION’S FIRST 
ALL-IN-ONE-CHARGE-IT SERVICE FOR FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY THOUSAND 
BUSINESSMEN AND WOMEN, EXECUTIVES, TRAVELERS, SALESMEN. 


He appreciates the convenience, the prestige, the tax 





savings provided by this useful card. He knows that this 
single card gives him more than 14,000 personal charge 
accounts at the world’s great restaurants and night clubs, as 
well as hotels, Hertz car rental agencies, florists, gifts, etc. 


He uses his Diners’ Club card as his key to the city in 
every key city in the United States, as well as Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Hawaii, West Indies, British Isles, France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Scandinavia and many 








other parts of the world. 


He charges all his entertainment and travel expenses 
and gets one bill, once a month. He saves on taxes, because 
his Diners’ Club monthly statement is an accountant-certi- 
fied record of tax deductable entertainment and travel 
expenses which are so often forgotten, so difficult to verify. 
All this, for one $5.00 yearly fee. 

He obtains personalized credit card for every member 
of his firm, of his sales force, simplifying expense account 
records for his entire company. His wallet-sized Diners’ 
Club card is a handy guide to the best places everywhere. 



















THIS IS YOUR APPLICATION 
--- FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
TO THE DINERS’ CLUB OFFICE 
NEAREST YOU: 





x 


NEW YorRK city (19): Coliseum Bldg. 
cHiIcaco (1): 224 N. Michigan Ave. 
Louis (8): 4223 Lindell Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES (46): 910 N. La Cienega 


ST. 


CLEVELAND: 1911 Terminal Tower 
WASHINGTON, D.c. (6): Dupont Circle Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS: 229 St. Charles Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 53 Post Street 


CANADA: 1323 Bay Street, Toronto 
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DINERS’ CLUB 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


FOR OFFICE USE 






































full name 

home address city state 
home phone rent home own home years. 
company name nature of business 

address city state 
business phone years with above firm position 

bank branch reguiar () 
charge accounts at sae 5 





if new account, check here (1) . .. if addition to existing account, show number 


CHECK ONE ONLY 9 








PERSONAL ACCOUNT PERSONAL ACCOUNT 
bill to office address [_] bill to home address (_} 


bill me () 


COMPANY ACCOUNT 
bill to office address [_] 


$5.00 annual membership fee: enclosed () 


10 - NY - K] ~- ] ('NCLUDES DINERS’ CLUB MAGAZINE, 1 YR. SUBSCRIPTION SIXTY CENTS) 





card holder assumes Individual responsibility with company applicant 


signature of individual applicant 





slgnetore of executive 
au 


a 





horizing company account 
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ON A WALL crowded with charts and displays, children 
of the Lake Erie Junior Museum have placed these 
words of Sir Isaac Newton—scientist, mathematician, 
and discoverer of the law of gravity: 

“I do not know what I may appear to the world, but 
to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” 

Boys and girls in Cleveland, aided by Kiwanis clubs 
of the area, are exploring this “ocean of truth” all year 
long. As a supplement to reading in school textbooks, 
the Cleveland youngsters are searching the out-of- 





In addition to their normal textbook stud’¢ 


doors, to uncover the marvels of science and nature 
around them. Center of all this activity is the museum 
headquarters in the Bay Village Public Library, on the 
suburban west shore of Cleveland. Here, museum in- 
structors and parents cooperate in a community project 
that adds extra thrills to schoolroom science. A trained 
entomologist, Mrs. Elberta W. Fleming, who has spe- 
cialized in scientific illustration, directs the numerous 
activities of the novel museum she founded. As a 
mother of two curious boys, Mrs. Fleming knows how 
eager children are to discover science for themselves. 
“Boys and girls start out with a wonderful scientific 
attitude,” says Mrs. Fleming. “All you have to do is 
help them with their questions. Recently, one of the 
girls in our group saw a newspaper headline about 
Groundhog Day and asked me, ‘How would a ground- 
hog know it’s February second?’ Before I could ex- 
plain, one of the boys launched into a long dissertation 
on weather records, stating finally that it didn’t make 
any difference whether a groundhog saw his shadow 
or not. Spring would come or go as it pleased.” 
Observation and investigation are not the words the 
children use for their work, but that is really what it 
amounts to. Going into woods and ravines, they collect 
leaves, gather insects for displays, examine plants, and 
wade streams to observe crayfish and other water-life. 
“What about frogs, Mrs. Fleming?” a seven-year-old 
asked the museum director on a recent outing. “I heard 
that frogs were fish that got tired of being in the water. 
Do fish really turn into frogs?” 
Mrs. Fleming helped the children dip some frog eggs 


EXPLORING the OCEAN of TRUTH 





Many activities are carried on under supervision of the 
Lake Erie Junior Museum. Children grow grain and seeds 
in their own gardens, turn in agricultural reports, and 
maintain a bird-feeding station just outside the museum, 
But one of the most popular projects is the animal lend- 
ing library, where pets may be borrowed just like books. 





By NOEL WICAL 
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from the water to take home. Hatching the eggs, she 
explains, shows her junior naturalists how some animals 
go through various stages of development. 

Naturally, such a project requires parental coopera- 
tion. One father, a salesman, returned from a busi- 
ness trip to find his hobby bench covered with pans, 
jars, and buckets full of tadpoles. “By the time I got 
home a second time,” he said, “they were all over the 
house.” He admitted, however, that he enjoyed watch- 
ing the tads as much as his son did. 

Another father was inconvenienced by two guinea pigs, 
when his daughter stored food for the animals in the 
family refrigerator. Whenever he opened the refrigera- 
tor door, the guinea pigs, who knew the click of the 
handle meant food, set up painful squeals. Pavlov’s 
dog, the father remarked, couldn’t have been better 
trained to the conditioned response than were those 
guinea pigs. 

Cleveland Kiwanians have often assisted the junior 
scientists. They provide lumber for tree and trail mark- 
ers, which the boys and girls erect along hiking paths 
in the parks as part of their conservation work. The 
youngsters, in gardens provided by Kiwanians, grow 
grain and seeds for bird-fe2ding stations and vegetables 
for home use. 

Kiwanis club members also have prepared lumber 
for bluebird and wren houses and donated materials for 
the museum’s insect zoo. And they have built a $1500 
stage, with a special record player, for the museum’s 
popular and entertaining puppet shows. 

One of the most eye-catching projects is the museum’s 


One project of the museum is placing 
tree markers in public parks. Director 
Elberta Fleming has an annual budget 
of $3000, and she estimates that about 
15,000 children participate each year. 
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pleveland youths are learning biology and botany by going outdoors and watching it. 


menagerie of pets, kept in tiny Barnum & Bailey wagons, 
built and maintained by the fathers. This is an “animal 
lending library,” and children in the community can 
borrow chipmunks, hamsters, raccoons, turtles, rabbits, 
and skunks just as they would borrow a book. Children 
keep an animal a week, following caring and feeding 
instructions outlined by the museum. A fine of 10 cents 
a day is charged whenever a pet is overdue. 

More than 300 boys and girls of all ages belong to the 
museum, which is supported by class fees, adult mem- 
berships, and donations by many interested persons and 
organizations. The Kiwanis Club of Bay Village has 
contributed to the museum from the start, and recently 
contributed, in company with the Kiwanis Club of 
Cleveland, toward the museum’s proposed $110,000 


building. 


The Lake Erie Junior Museum assists in the spreading 
movement sponsored by the National Foundation for 
Junior Museums of New York. They also hold member- 
ships in the American Association of Museums, the Na- 
tional Junior Audubon Society, the Junior Astronomical 
Society, and the American Meteorological Society. 

The museum’s founder, Mrs. Fleming, hopes many of 
these youngsters will become scientists and teachers and 
help to fill the shortage in both fields. “You can’t wait 
until boys and girls are in high school before trying to 
interest them in scientific careers,” she says. “You have 
to build on their universal curiosity from the beginning 
and help them to, as Newton said, explore the ‘ocean of 
truth’ around them. That is why a museum like ours 
is so important.” rHE END 











LAME HORSE 
(From page 15) 


amount of time consumed by lan- 
guage instruction is so small that no 
other subject need be sacrificed. 

So dramatic have been the results 
achieved by most FLES programs 
that television, newspapers, and 
other public media have accorded it 
an amount of attention rarely de- 
voted to educational events 

In the final analysis, the language 
must be attacked at the 
grass When the American 
public fully realizes how its youth is 
being hamstrung by inadequate lin- 
guistic training, it will demand and 
receive a language teaching system 


problem 


roots 


geared to modern times. Public 
leaders can do much to awaken 
Americans to the seriousness of the 
situation. The US Commission for 
UNESCO has organized several 
hundred ‘‘citizen consultation 
groups,” to acquaint laymen and 
educators with the facts. Civic 
groups, particularly the Parent 
Teachers Associations, have put 
their shoulder to the wheel and 
spearheaded moves to improve lan- 
guage facilities at the local level. In 
some communities, they have even 
carried out “language” drives to 
provide funds for adding linguists to 
the school staff. 

Unhappily, the teacher shortage 
may sabotage any real progress in 


language improvement. Informed 
estimates reckon that by 1960, about 
1900, and by 1970, some 8500 new 
instructors, not counting replace- 
ments will be needed. Unless lan- 
guage teaching is made more attrac- 
tive, through higher salaries and 
such fringe benefits as travel and 
study opportunities, we will continue 
to lose our best linguistic talent to 
better paying but less critical fields. 

Meanwhile, America lags danger- 
ously behind in the language race. 
When it is entirely possible that the 
real battle for survival may be won 
or lost in the classroom, we cannot 
afford much longer to tolerate our 
horse-and-buggy language system 
in an age of space travel. THE END 





A TOWN 
(From page 19) 


watched the Redwings beat the Bos- 
ton Bruins 6 to 1 in hockey. And 
currently, many of the club members 
are anticipating the coming of sum- 
mer, when they will travel by boat 
to Chicago for the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional convention. It is an active 
young club, 

It is growing club, along 
with the city and the Dow Chemical 
is constantly ex- 


also a 


Company, which 
panding its operations to meet the 


increased demand for chemical 
products. In 1943, the Dow Corpor- 
ation combined with the Corning 
Glass company of Corning, New 
York and started a subsidiary called 
Dow Corning. 

When Dow assimilated Corning, 
they also gained for the Midland Ki- 
wanis club a distinguished member. 
Dr. Frank Hyde, a charter member 
in the Corning, New York club, was 
the first man in the world to com- 
mercially produce silicones. He is 
a research consultant in the Dow 
Corning laboratories, and his boss, 


Dr. William R. Collings, president 
of the company, also wears a Ki- 
wanis button. 

It is perhaps significant that the 
newest member of the Midland club 
should come from the Dow Corning 
branch. We asked Jack Ludington, 
then a Kiwanian of one week, why 
he chose the Kiwanis club instead of 
one of the other five service clubs in 
Midland. 

“Why as far as I was able to see,” 
he replied matter-of-factly, “it was 
the service club in Midland.” 

THE END 





URBAN SPREAD 
(From page 22 


done in large cities. It is estimated 
that today about ten per 
America’s 170 million people live in 
dwellings that are beyond rehabili- 
tation, decrepit, and without ade- 
quate heat, light, or plumbing. These 
are especially acute in 
wealthiest, and most 
(although the 
the Census 
metropoli- 


cent of 


conditions 
the 
industrialized cities 
afflicts all of 

168 standard 
tan areas). 

With the general prosperity of the 
postwar years, and the migration to 
the suburbs of the middle-class fam- 
ilies, came a great influx of new 
inhabitants into the slums and poorer 
sections of the metropolis. Today, 
they are more crowded than ever, 
a fact brought about, paradoxically 
enough, by prosperity itself. Good 
times meant a plethora of jobs for 
the unskilled, and word filtered back 
to the towns and farms and hinter- 
land of America, especially in the 
South, and to Puerto Rico, that there 
were many jobs to be had in the 
large centers. Hence there has been 
a great migration of rural laborers 
from these points to the big city. 
They have thronged to New York, 


biggest, 


problem 
Bureau's 


16 


to Chicago, to Detroit, and Los An- 
geles by the hundreds of thousands, 
and having little or no money, and 
less social status, find themselves in 
the slums. 

New York City, for example, has 
a net in-migration of 30,000 Puerto 
Ricans and 10,000 Negroes annually. 
About 50,000 whites seem to be 
leaving the city every year. Fore- 
casting immigration and birth-rate 
data to 1970, city officials have made 
an estimate that New York will then 
be 28 per cent Negro and Puerto 
Rican. Manhattan alone will have a 
million Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
—half its population. 

The Negro population of Chicago 
is increasing by 35,000 a year. By 
1970 there should be almost a million 
Negroes in Chicago, comprising per- 
haps a quarter of the population. 
About 15,000 Chicago white people 
move to the suburbs annually. Other 
large cities show similar trends. 

In the past few years the aggregate 
population of American metropolitan 
cities has been increasing by about 
400,000 annually. Only something 
like 250,000 new units a year, both 
public and private, are being built 
within metropolitan limits. The pres- 
sure on city housing increases each 
year. 


Under Title I of the 1949 Housing 
Act, capital grants to cities from 
federal funds were provided for, 
when neighborhood redevelopment 
projects were planned. Urban re- 
newal has not moved as rapidly as 
expected in 1949 due to the tedious 
and time-consuming legal problems 
involved in redevelopment. Public 
housing, while making modest head- 
way in postwar years, has_ not 
proven to be the ideal solution antic- 
ipated 20 years ago. 

Nevertheless, some cities have 
tackled long-range renewal pro- 
grams with heartening success. Bos- 
ton has a 28-acre Back Bay Redevel- 
opment plan that will transform a 
railroad yard into a new key center 
for working, living, and entertain- 
ment. It includes a retail center to 
serve 70,000 shoppers, a hotel, con- 
vention hall, theaters, and office 
buildings. A functionally planned 
transportation system will make 
traffic congestion obsolete. There is 
to be a railroad station with con- 
necting underground passages to all 
parts of the Center, as well as 5000 
underground parking spaces and di- 
rect access to the new Massachu- 
setts Turnpike. 

In Philadelphia, the new great 
Penn Center, at a cost of a quarter 
MAGAZINE 
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of a billion dollars, is rising on the 
site formerly occupied by railroad 
yards and the Broad Street Station. 
Units of the center comprise office 
buildings, a hotel, and a transporta- 
tion depot for air and bus passengers. 
A sunken pedestrian plaza one level 
below the street wi'l be open to the 
sky, and will connect with numerous 
shops, railroad, and subway stations, 
and to underground parking facili- 
ties directly accessible to an express- 
way system. The Penn Center will 
allow for subsurface distribution of 
goods to shops and buildings, and 
will reserve a large proportion of 
ground area for open space. 

Chicago is waging war on its slums 
by earmarking some 50 square miles 
of conservation areas for redesign 
and renewal. Statisticians estimate 
that every other resident of the 
Windy City will be affected. In the 
15l-acre Fort Dearborn project, pro- 
vision will be made for a 62-acre 
government administration center, 
5000 skyscraper apartments, and off- 
street parking for 6000 cars. 

In Fort Worth, businessmen are 
re-doing 300 acres of downtown. 
Obsolete and blighted property will 
be razed. Vehicular traffic will be 
removed from the streets by a belt 
parkway feeding into huge perim- 
eter parking areas that will bring 


everything within a six-minute a | 


for the motorist. “Unproductive” 
streets will be transformed into 
pedestrian malls, walkways, courts, 
gardens, and modern shopping cen- 
ters. Truck deliveries will be made 
by means of subsurface roads. In a 
word, the downtown area is being 
functionally redesigned to provide 
structures and services that satisfy 
the objectives of a central core. 
Cities, such as the above, show 
what can be done when careful 


planning is undertaken. If proper | 
financing techniques and equitable | 


tax structures can be worked out, 
many more cities would join in the 
renewal and redevelopment move- 
ment. It will take bold and imagi- 
native action to cope with the over- 
all problem. The American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
(ACTION) has estimated that it 
would cost $100 billion, spread over 
a decade, to wipe out the slums. 
Thus, unless present conditions 
change drastically, federal interven- 
tion on a much greater scale than 
heretofore, will be necessary, if we 
are to tackle the slum problem in 
an effective way. THE END 


The author wishes to expressly thank 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, whose 
study “Interurbia—The Changing Face of 
America” contributed greatly to this 
series—THE EDITORS 
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Kiwanians! 


Fly Ozark to your convention 


Fast, convenient 
flights to 


CHICAGO 


SPECIAL 
and the 


CHARTER 


FLIGHTS 43rd annual convention of 


FOR KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


ripe GROUPS June 29- July 2 
in 

Ilinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Missouri 





Tennessee 
Wisconsin 


For information and/or reservations 


call OZARK AIR LINES or your local travel agent. 


KIWAN IS DATES +« 
» are OUT ot thisWORLD’ 








For Solving Your Club's 
Fund-Raising Problems 


KIWANIS DATES—a nucleus to build all FREE—Let us send you, without obligation, 
other fund-raising projects around. The a Three Pound Canister of KIWANIS DATES 
sale of KIWANIS DATES grows from year to show you the natural goodness of this 
to year with ever increasing returns for delicacy from California’s desert oasis. 
your Club. No initial investment required. Do this today! 


KIWANIS CLUB, P. O. Box 813 
Santa Monica, California 
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200 Rooms 
Rates $4 to $9 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atianta, Ga. 
The DINKLER TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ale 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, Le 
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KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
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CLUB CLINIC 





Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


. The lieutenant governor of our di- 
member of our club. Are 
delegates at the 
in addition 


vision is a 
we entitled 
International 


to two 


convention 


to the lieutenant governor? 


A. Lieutenant governors are district 
officers rather than International offi- 
cers. They are not delegates-at-large 
at the International convention. Your 
club is entitled to two delegates at the 
International convention. Since your 
club has been honored by having one 
of its members chosen as lieutenant 
governor, it would be appropriate for 
your club to name your lieutenant gov- 
ernor as one of the two delegates from 
your club. 


Q. A valued member of our club who 
has just been elected as second vice- 
president is also program chairman 
of the other service club in our com- 
munity. Is this proper? How should I, 
as club president-elect, deal with the 
situation if it is against Kiwanis rules? 
I don’t want to lose this member. 


A. The International Bylaws provide 
that a man may not be an active mem- 
ber of a Kiwanis club and simultane- 
ously a member of another service club 
of like character.Why not sit down with 
this member and explain to him that it 
is extremely difficult for a man to be a 
good member of two service clubs be- 
cause of the time required by club ac- 
tivities. Ask him, as tactfully as you 
know how, to choose between his mem- 
bership in Kiwanis and his membership 
in the other service club. Since he is 
a valued and hard-working member, he 
will undoubtedly choose to remain in 
your club. 

Q. I have been appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions of our club for 1958. Although 
I can not find a copy of our bylaws, 
I am informed that they were adopted 
in 1937 and have not been revised 


What amendments are necessary 
e? 


since. 
to bring our bylaws up to dat 
A. The copy of your 1937 bylaws is on 
file at the General Office; however there 
have been many amendments to the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws in the 
last 20 The simplest way of 
bringing your bylaws into conformity 
with the Standard Form for Club By- 
laws is by adopting the present Stand- 
ard Form. If desired, printed copies of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
may be secured from the General Office 
and furnished to each member of your 


club. 


years. 


Q. My club is a small one with 30 
members. Twenty of our members, in- 
cluding the officers, have been elected 
to the board of directors. Is this as it 


should be? 


A. The board of directors consists of 
the five officers of a club and the elected 
directors. The recommended number 
of directors is seven, making a total 
membership on the board of 12, which 
is sufficiently large for a club of 30 
members. 


Q. Another service club is being 
formed in our community. One of our 
members is applying for membership 
in that club. Can he be an active mem- 
ber of another club while a member 
of Kiwanis? 


A. No. If this member should actually 
join the other service club, he should 
be asked either to resign from the other 
club or from your club. A good mem- 
ber will find ample opportunity for all 
his service club activities in a Kiwanis 
club. He cannot be a productive mem- 
ber of two service clubs at the same 
time. For this reason, Article II, Sec- 
tion 1 (b) of the International bylaws 
provides that no man shall be eligible 
to membership who holds membership 
other than honorary in any other Ki- 
wanis club or other service club of like 
character. 


Q. Our club has had a program for 
combatting juvenile delinquency in our 
town. Some members of the Board feel 
that this work should be the responsi- 
bility of the Committee on Underpriv- 
ileged Child, while others feel that it 
should be the responsibility of the 
boys and girls work committee. Which 
committee should have charge of this 
work? 


A. The International Board of Trustees 
ruled some years ago that the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency should be 
the province of the boys and girls work 
committee, while programs for the cor- 
rection of juvenile delinquency should 
be the responsibility of the under- 
privileged child committee. 


Q. If a member retires from active 
business before completing ten years 
of active membership, can he _ be 


granted privileged membership? 


A. Yes. Originally, privileged member- 
ship was established to be held by men 
actually retired from business, regard- 
less of the length of time they had 
served as active members. 
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Why have more than 1,500 clubs 





just like yours found Benson's Six 


Keys a GUARANTEE of Success? 





Because Benson's Sliced Old Home Fruit Cake 
offers a complete sales program based 
upon the Finest Product of its kind 


on the market today. 


A complete sales kit... 


oy to, SUereee 


has grown out of profitable sales by hundreds 








of clubs just like- yours. It offers smooth, 
efficient organization .. . Effective adver- 
tising and promotional ideas . . . Tried and 


proved sales practices, 


Combine all these with Club Enthusiasm, 
a delicious seasonal product, high per 
unit commissions for your club, Benson's 
high standards of personal cooperation ... 


and you can't miss. 


Let Benson's Six Keys guarantee your success 


this year. Write today for your franchise. 


P.O. BOX 1324, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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